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FEBRUARY, 1937 


The White House 
Washington 


December 23, 1936. 
My dear Mr. Wickey: 

The intrepid pioneers, who laid the foundations of this country 
in early days, and those who followed them and extended our 
domain from coast to coast, all found strength to do and to 
achieve in the everlasting reality of religion. They placed their 
faith and trust in those twin institutions—the church and the 
school—and wherever men went in search of new homes, their 
first thought was to establish those two bulwarks of civilization. 

I have heard, therefore, with sincere interest of the forthcom- 
ing meetings of the Council of Church Boards of Education and 
the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges. I shall 
greatly appreciate if I may through you extend hearty felicita- 
tions to all who participate in these meetings. 

I take it to be axiomatic that religion is essential to complete 
education and by the same token that education is necessary to 
the advancement of the Christian program. I trust that your 
discussions of problems of the church-related college in a free 
state will be fruitful of constructive ideas and I hope for your 
deliberations the success which their high purpose merits. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Reverend Gould Wickey, 
General Secretary, Council of 
Boards of Education, 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 











God and Country 


MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN 


Catholic University of America 


OT on the surface, but deep down in the well springs of 

national life there seethes a great problem, the solution of 

which will vitally affect our future. That problem is: ‘‘ What is 
Americanism’’? 

This problem did not exist some years ago, partly because the 
rest of the world believed at least in principle in democracy ; 
partly because we were spared from the missionary activities of 
foreign governments which would impose their governmental 
systems upon us; and partly because dictatorships had not arisen 
to challenge our basic political philosophy. But now that democ- 
racy is challenged, Americans are forced to enquire into their 
national past, to seek out an answer to that question. 

Consciously or unconsciously our citizens are grouping them- 
selves around the only two possible answers. The first argues 
that the essence of Americanism consists in the revolutionary 
spirit; the second argues that its essence consists in the sacred- 
ness of human personality and liberty. 

1. The revolutionary theory: The argument advanced in sup- 
port of this theory is: The national life of America began with 
a revolution; the real descendants then of our national fore- 
fathers are those who believe in revolution. But the Communists 
believe in revolutionary theory and practice; therefore they are 
the true Americans. 

In support of this thesis, the Secretary of the Communist Party 
in the United States writes in his work, ‘‘ What is Communism ?’’ 
‘‘The revolutionary tradition is the heart of Americanism. 

We Communists claim the revolutionary traditions of American- 
ism. We are the only ones who consciously continue these tradi- 
tions and apply them to the problems of the day. We are the 
Americans and Communism is the Americanism of the twentieth 
century. ... Our American giants were the international in- 
eendiaries of their day. They inspired revolutions throughout 
the world’’ (pp. 16 and 19). 
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‘*The reactionaries will rise up against us; they will denounce 
us aS Reds, and revolutionists. Of this we need not be afraid. 
Revolution is the essence of the American tradition’’ (Browder, 
Lineoln and the Communists, p. 13). 

Before passing on to the other theory concerning the essence 
of Americanism, it might be well to investigate the value of the 
Communist theory. Is it logical? There probably is no one who 
uses even one of his intellectual lobes, who cannot see the fallacy 
of the argument. First of all to argue that because the Com- 
munists believe in revolution, therefore they are the heirs of the 
Revolutionary war, is just as stupid as to argue that every Ameri- 
ean should take a sea trip because our army crossed the Atlantic 
in 1917. Furthermore, since when does the revolutionary war 
give a man a right to be revolutionary? Does it give you and 
me the right to drive through red traffic lights, even though they 
are of the Communist color? Why should revolution be the 
unique right of the Communists? Why should it not be the right 
of every one, for that is the meaning of revolution; then every 
fool is entitled to be revolutionary which would turn our country 
into another great free-for-all like Spain. The plain fact is that 
Communism is distorting an historical truth. What was the pur- 
pose of the American revolution of 17762 It was to keep a for- 
eign power out of America. The real heirs of the American 
revolution of 1776 are therefore those who in 1937 attempt to 
keep another foreign power out of America, namely Moscow. 

2. This brings us to the other philosophy of Americanism, 
namely the one which asserts that its essence is the sacredness of 
human personality as a creature of God. The proof of it is this. 

Our founding Fathers were most anxious to reserve the liberty 
of man, which they believed was imperiled by the monarchies of 
Europe. But how preserve that liberty? Where find a basis for 
the right of a man to be his own master, captain of his own soul, 
free in his right to pursue his ultimate end with a free conscience ? 
Where root and ground those liberties which would keep them safe 
from governments and powers and States that would absorb them 
as the monarchies did then, and as certain dictatorships do now? 

For such a foundation the Fathers looked to England. There 
the theory was advanced that our liberties and rights are rooted 
in Parliament. This theory they rejected on the ground that if 
Parliament gives rights and liberties, then the Parliament can 
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take them away. Then they looked to France, where it was held 
that the liberties and rights of man are rooted in the will of the 
majority. The Fathers equally rejected this on the ground that 
if the rights of man are the gift of the majority, then the majority 
ean take away the rights of the minority. 

Where then find the source of the liberties and the rights of 
man? On what stable foundation are they to be reared? What 
is their source? The answer they gave was the right one. They 
sought the foundations of man’s rights and liberties in something 
so sacred and so inalienable that no State, no Parliament, no 
human power could ever take them away, namely in God. And 
so our Declaration of Independence reads: ‘‘All men are en- 
dowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ Note that 
the word used is inalienable; that means they belong to the 
sacredness of human personality, and man remains a man only 
as long as he is master of himself. 

There was no question of ceding rights as the new Constitutions 
of Russia and Mexico do. All the rights granted to the citizens 
of those countries are those granted by the Constitution. With 
us, it is different. Man has rights and liberties previous to any 
constitution, and because they are God-derived, and not man- 
derived, it followed that no State can ever take them away. That 
is why our government recognizes that the rights of man are 
broader than the Constitution as is stated in Amendment 9 of 
the Constitution: ‘‘The enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people.’’ 

In other words, man’s right to own private property, man’s 
right to educate his own family, man’s right to adore God acecord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, come not from the Consti- 
tution, the Government, Parliament, nor the will of the majority, 
but from God. Therefore no power on earth can take them 
away. This is the essence of Americanism. 

Now, if the essence of Americanism is the sacredness of human 
personality as a creature of God, who is doing most to preserve 
that Americanism? The schools that never mention His name? 
The universities and colleges that dissolve the deity into the latest 
ultimate of physics or biology? The professors who adjust their 
ethies to suit unethical lives? 
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The answer obviously is, that the only schools that are building 
constructive Americanism are those that take a practical cog- 
nizance of the existence of God. It is the non-religious schools 
which are out of the tradition of Americanism; they are on the 
defensive. In the beginning of our national life practically all 
of our schools and colleges were religious schools. It was as- 
sumed by our Constitution and by its spirit that they would be 
religious. The reason was obvious. If human dignity and lib- 
erty come from God, then it follows that loss of faith in Him 
means loss of faith in those liberties which derive from Him. If 
we wish to have the light we must keep the sun; if we wish to keep 
our forests we must keep our trees; if we wish to keep our per- 
fumes we must keep our flowers, and if we wish to be more than 
slaves of a state, but free men with free rights, then we must keep 
God. It is just as vain to try and keep triangles without keeping 
three-sided figures, as to try and keep liberty without the spirit 
which makes man independent of matter and therefore free. 

We Catholics are taking religion so seriously in relation to our 
country that rather than see God perish out of our national life, we 
eonduct 7,950 elementary schools and 2,175 public schools, em- 
ploying 58,000 and 15,000 teachers respectively. These two 
schools represent an investment of $750,000,000 for elementary 
schools, and $575,000,000 for high schools. To keep the system 
going we spend $58,000,000 a year on elementary schools and 
$10,000,000 a year on high schools, and figuring on the basis of 
public school costs, we save the taxpayers of the country $139,- 
600,000 a year. Every cent of this money comes out the pockets 
of Catholics, and why? Because we believe that the 2.177.000 
children in elementary schools and 285,000 in high schools have 
aright to know the truth which makes them free. In other words, 
we take very seriously the Declaration of Independence which 
derives the rights of man from God. 

In conclusion, true Americanism is the freedom of man as a 
Divine derivative. For that reason if we wish to keep pure 
Americanism we must keep our religion. To this is to be added 
the important fact, that dictatorships can exist without religion, 
but democracy cannot. The reason is that dictatorships, such as 
the Communistic, regards man only as a stomach to be fed by 
the state, or as a tool to amass wealth for the State. Put men on 
that level, and they need religion no more than animals need 
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religion, or a monkey-wrench needs liturgy. But to put them 
on that level is to de-personalize and mechanize man down to the 
very core of his being. A democracy needs religion, for it assumes 
that man has not only a stomach but also has a soul which is the 
seat of his rights, and since that soul must be fed as well as his 
body, he must have religion. 

Furthermore, a dictatorship can exist without religion because 
the unity it achieves is from the outside inwards, and not from 
the inside out. The unity of the citizens of the Communist re- 
public for example is a forced unity. Only 14% of the citizens are 
members of the Communist party. This one and one-half per cent 
acts as the shepherd dogs which herd the citizens into the unity 
of the sheepfold by barking at their heels. It produces a unity, 
but it is a foreed unity in which man is nothing more than an 
automaton or social atom. 

Democracy on the contrary has to rely not on force, but on 
freedom and liberty. But freedom and liberty are inseparable 
from responsibility, and responsibility is inseparable from con- 
science, and conscience is inseparable from religion. 

It is our solemn duty as Church-related colleges to be conscious 
of our duty to America, namely to preserve its freedom because 
we preserve its God. Against that group that would identify 
revolution with America, we must protest that there are stars in 
our flag and not a hammer and a sickle, to remind us that the 
destiny of human life is beyond the implements of daily toil—be- 
yond the stars and the ‘‘hid battlements of eternity’’ with God. 
The Communists want the flag all red. We are willing to have a 
little red in it, but we want some white and blue in it too. Then 
the red will not stand for revolution, but for sacrifice and above 
all else a sacrifice inspired by the death of Him on Calvary who 
proved the greatest love of all. The blue in it will remind us that 
we must be loyal to America and not attempt to subvert it even 
under the gentler name of ‘‘tacties’’ or ‘‘front.’’ The white in it 
will remind us that we must keep it pure and un-Moscowized. 
And as we talk about patriotism, it might be well to remind our- 
selves that in a crisis like this that perhaps even devotion to the 
stars and stripes is not enough to save us. We must look beyond 
them to other stars and stripes, namely to the stars and stripes 
of Christ, by whose star we are illumined and by whose stripes 
we are healed. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


CHARLES F. SANDERS 
Gettysburg College 


UR age is characterized by bewilderment. The confusion 
O is so universal that it is useless to attempt to find where it is 
most baffling. There is a strong feeling that mankind has been 
betrayed. The blame is variously placed, but not definitely fixed. 
But the sense of betrayal has begotten a loss of confidence that 
is not easily overcome. The implication everywhere is that there 
are no prophets, and we remember ancient wisdom admonishing 
that when ‘‘there is no vision, people perish.’’ 

It is to this irritating, tantalizing, ominous, challenging predica- 
ment, I take it, that this program is to address itself. The call 
for a prophet seems terribly insistent, but no one answers. 

To begin with, religion must furnish the prophet. Philosophy 
may suggest methods of trying the ‘‘spirits, whether they be of 
God,’’ but philosophy will not furnish the ‘‘spirits.’’ Religion 
is older than philosophy, both in the history of the race and of the 
individual. Its distinctive characteristic is an aspirational re- 
sponse to an objective inspiration to the source of which it gives 
the name, God. ‘‘It is very unhappy,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘but too 
late to be helped, the discovery we have made that we exist; that 
discovery is called the Fall of Man.’’ This is a primary datum, 
and it must not be obscured. We not only are, but we are unfin- 
ished, and we know it. We carry within us the unerring witness 
of this duality; we are conscious that we are, and at the same 
time that we are not complete. Religion arises as the expression 
of man’s effort to resolve this paradox. 

Philosophy, on the other hand, is reflection on the given. Re- 
ligion is life and partakes of the spontaneity of all life which is 
entirely primary, whereas the reflection which characterizes 
philosophy is secondary. Philosophy is the clearing house of 
thought. It is here that the balance is kept between the various 
departments of human achievement. Here objective experience 
and the subjective demands of the head and the heart are 
composed into unity. The method here, as in other fields, 
is that of Observation, Reflection, and Interpretation. The climax 
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of the knowing process is interpretation. The various special 
sciences are interpretations within a limited field, hence 
necessarily abstract. They must abstract their particular set of 
data from the larger whole. It is an easy fallacy, and one that is 
exasperatingly frequent, to treat scientific interpretations as in- 
dependently ultimate. When any science does this, no matter 
whether it be theology or chemistry, it is actually playing anarch- 
ist ; that is to say, it assumes the attitude of saying; ‘I take account 
of no laws except my own.’ And inquisitorial methods will not 
cure this anarchy. 

Truth is one, and philosophy is the discipline in which its unity 
is effected. Man, in his impatience, has attempted many short- 
cuts. These are always tragic because they inspire false hopes, 
and when these hopes fail deep skepticism follows. Sensational- 
ism, Rationalism, and Dogmatism, represent the outstanding 
attempts at short-cuts, and each has produced its spurt of hope 
and its subsequent skepticism. The path to the citadel of Truth 
leads up the steep mountain side of exhaustive research, and the 
direction of the course is maintained by the principle of consist- 
ency. Any interpretation which misses, leaves out, or ignores 
either facts or principles is ipso facto unreliable. Philosophy is 
the great organizer which endeavors to see things whole, to pre- 
vent mistaking parts for wholes. 

The first service which philosophy renders to religion is to 
show the interdependence of faith and knowledge. They have 
been pitted against each other, always with tragic results. If I 
may be permitted a figure; they were married in the eternities, 
and it is not permitted man to write a bill of divorcement. The 
alienation which leads to strife here is due to a naive sort of 
realism which accepts experiences uncritically ; the result in the 
end is the same no matter whether the data are of sense-perception 
or of mystical apprehension. The data of the physical scientist 
and the mystical religionist must both be sifted and consistently 
organized. Illusions should not produce skepticism, but should 
furnish the stimulus to deeper penetration. A little reflection 
enables us to understand that whilst we ‘‘see through a glass 
darkly,’’ we are not stone blind. The moment we face that fact 
squarely we are in the presence of the most challenging problem 
that has ever engaged the mind of man. Illusion demands a 
method of critical selection of beliefs. The interpretation of 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


every impression involves both presupposition and consequence. 
Both imply a necessary trust in the powers of the mind and its 
capacity to make something out of its world. There is no knowl- 
edge which stands independently of faith on its own foundations ; 
and there is no faith that does not involve knowledge. Conflict 
between science and religion is an anomaly. 

The second service which philosophy may render religion is to 
furnish an interpretation of the meanings of Naturalism and 
Supernaturalism. The conflict adverted to is largely around 
what these terms signify. There is a tendency on the part 
of certain thinkers to deny validity to the supernatural. 
They have frequently been answered by decrees of councils. 
These decrees, as a matter of course, the naturalist ignores. And 
he is not much impressed in controversy by being told ‘‘that an 
ancient Jewish Christian observed that ‘‘the natural man receiv- 
eth not the things of the spirit, for they are foolishness unto 
him.’’ But the witness of history to the results issuing from such 
as were impelled by inspirations which to them seemed super- 
natural is rather conclusive. Man has gone against his own 
nature, and he has become more manly the more he has done so. 
This numinous witness of a super something has done more to 
enrich humanity than all the laboratories in the world. When 
the laboratory announces a more violent explosive than any ever 
before known, the scientist knows that it will do what he claims. 
However, if you should intrude the inquiry whether it will bless 
or curse humanity, he may feign irritation. Blessings and curses 
are not in his line. And they are not in anybody’s line except 
on the theory that there is a super something which makes a real 
appeal to man. And man’s achievement is not ‘‘seen whole’’ 
until it is seen from some kind of conception of destiny. It is, 
in a way, helpful to know that everything has been doubted. We 
sometimes are alarmed over disbelief in God. But the reality of 
matter has been disbelieved with perhaps better logic. Hence we 
are less disturbed. But we do find the necessity of enlarging our 
scope. In other words, every path of interpretation leads up to 
acceptance or denial of metaphysical principles. This is why, it 
seems to me, President Hutchins, in a recent article in the Yale 
Review, urged a theology, as well as a new educational program, 
based on metaphysics. Philosophy reveals the inevitableness of 
the logic of this aspect of all knowledge and belief. It is the only 
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hope of making anything secure. As I have indicated in another 
place: ‘‘In the last analysis all knowledge culminates in meta- 
physical principles, and all faith that has in it the promise of 
survival, finally rests on an acceptance of the personal implica- 
tions of these principles.’’ (Taproot of Religion, p. 200.) 

Any adequate philosophy of human nature will reveal the fact 
that personality is naturally supernatural. It is a free being 
and the intellect protests against the degeneration with which 
the person is threatened. In this protest of personality we have 
the immediate witness of the super in a fashion that can be 
ignored only by violence to the facts. It is not strange that the 
philosophy of Change, Behaviorism, and Dialectical Materialism, 
which deny the reality of personality, likewise deny the real 
claims of religion. But such denial must be met by a more ade- 
quate philosophy. A decree of either State or Church will avail 
nothing. 

The third service which philosophy may render religion is the 
discrimination and discernment of the most seductive counterfeit 
of religion which passes under the name of Humanism. Human- 
ism has served high aims; it always does. That is why it is so 
frequently mistaken for religion. At the end of the Middle Ages 
Humanism called religion to account for its extravagant other- 
worldliness, and insisted that it must get in touch with humanity 
and bear fruit. It appealed to the Classics. It inspired. And 
it took some time to discover that religion is more than humani- 
tarianism. At the present time Humanism is a reaction against 
extravagant naturalism. The Middle Ages were so absorbed in 
God as to have forgotten man; now we have become so absorbed 
in man as to have forgotten God. Humanism serves splendidly 
as an admonition of these errors. Sophocles is fine, but he is not 
in the same class with Jesus. 

The fourth service which philosophy renders religion, is one 
which it renders to science at the same time, its insistence on 
‘‘wholeness.’’ Man’s discovery of his unfinished self gets its 
answer here, and science and religion find their respective voca- 
tions in contributing their respective aid to this end. Without 
the end both science and religion, the fine achievements of man 
are without meaning. To his pragmatist friends the climber of 
Mt. Everest, Mr. Mallory remarked: ‘‘Its no use. If you cannot 
understand that there is something in man which responds to thie 
[ 174 ] 
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challenge of this mountain and goes out to meet it, that the strug- 
gle is the struggle of life itself upward and forever upward, then 
you won’t see why we go.’’ It was free intelligence that carried 
Leigh Mallory higher on Mt. Everest than any other man; and 
it was free intelligence responding to high spiritual challenge that 
brought Moses face to face with what only the ineffable Name, 
God, was adequate to express. The knowledge that science fur- 
nishes is indispensable in providing equipment ; but the challenge 
is beyond science. ‘‘The undevout astronomer is mad,’’ but 
whilst the madness does not affect his mathematics it does reveal 
its futility as a thing apart. Without the unifying work of phi- 
losophy, all science dissipates its effort and serves an unknown 
matter. This is the pathos of the philosophy of Change; the 
futility of it all—we’re on the way but we haven’t any destination. 

The philosophy of Change, moreover, is the natural child of 
evolution and genetic psychology, shifted over from science into 
metaphysics without acknowledgement of the shift. The youth 
of twenty has changed from what was the child of ten. But no 
one believes that that is the whole story. Honor, beauty, and 
truth have not changed. He has changed into a deeper and richer 
apprehension, but the essentials of his own nature which enable 
him to learn, and of his environment and the mode of its impres- 
sion on him that enables him to trust it, has not changed. The 
theologian expounds a changeless Gospel to a growing world. The 
saving power of love and the disintegrating power of hate abide. 
“Love is the Holy Ghost within, hate the unpardonable sin.”’ 
‘In the beginning was the Logos,’’ John Dewey to the contrary 
notwithstanding. If someone retorts, ‘‘But isn’t Mr. Dewey a 
philosopher? Suppose I prefer him to Mr. Whitehead?’’ My 
answer is; the choice is not between these men, but between both 
of them and truth. And that is the very essence of philosophic 
discipline. It knows no master but truth. There is no more mis- 
chievous education than that which teaches people to become 
disciples of teachers instead of truth. This world has known only 
one teacher who could say, ‘‘I am the Truth.”’ 

Thus far we have been on the periphery. We must now turn 
to things that are central. The fifth service that philosophy may 
render to religion is to uncover the besetting sin of institutional 
hypertrophy. Let us hasten to note that religion is more ultimate 
than the institution which carries on in its name. There has been 
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much confusion at this point, and it has done untold damage. 
Christ was crucified and St. Paul was beheaded by an institu- 
tion which had been called into being by religion. Jesus’ la- 
ment over Jerusalem was for its departure from the eternal 
spirit to take on the ways of the changing world. When Jesus 
announced that ‘‘The gates of Hell should not prevail against 
His Church,’’ the church we ordinarily speak about was not 
yet in existence. That which is invulnerable against the assaults 
of Hell is the changeless nature and character of personality. 
On Calvary an ancient institution went into inglorious defeat 
while gloating in the semblance of victory ; and the eternal spirit 
of Love triumphed in the moment of its apparent complete dis- 
comfiture. Institutional hypertrophy seems to result from a 
natural laziness or cowardliness. I seareely know which con- 
tributes more. It was the fact that Jesus contrasted so sharply 
with this that led thoughtful men to observe; ‘‘He speaketh as 
one having authority, and not as the Seribes.’’ Hypertrophied 
institutionalism produces Seribes, and Seribes abdicate their 
personality at the demand of the party in power. Religion lives 
by faith, not by Scribes. Constantine institutionalized religion 
and, as has been so well said, Rome wrote the code of the Church. 
And from the fatal consequences of that setting of an institution 
between the believer and the Redeemer we have not yet recovered. 

[The revolt against the Church in Russia was against the prin- 
ciples inherited from Constantine. It was not against the heritage 
which came from Christ and the Apostles. The reason its effect 
was so sweeping is the fact that there was so little of the 
Apostolic left. In Germany Hitler attempted a scoop against 
the Church in the belief that there too the Constantinian principle 
was in complete control. The resistance which Hitler met, which 
troubled the Bolsheviki so little was due to the fact that in Ger- 
many there was more of the Apostolic spirit present in Germany 
than in Russia. | 

This confronts us with the difficult problem of loyalty. The 
oppressed have called loyalty ‘‘The cowardly appeal of tyrants.”’ 
Tyrants have used it for selfish glory. One of the finest of the 
virtues thus becomes one of the most pernicious of vices. This 
is why Professor Royce’s ‘‘Philosophy of Loyalty’’ is meta- 
physics throughout. Let us listen to his grand climax; ‘‘ Loyalty 
is the will to manifest, so far as possible, the Eternal, that is, the 
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conscious and superhuman unity of life in the form of acts of 
an individual self. . . . Whether I get the truth, then, or whether 
I err in detail, my loyal search for truth insures the fact that I am 
in a significant unity with the world’s conscious life. . . . Re- 
ligion attempts the portrayal of absolute truth. This truth con- 
sists of the following facts; first, the rational unity and goodness 
of the world-life ; next, its true but invisible nearness, despite our 
ignorance; its fulness of meaning, despite our barrenness of 
present experience; its interest in our personal destiny as moral 
beings ; and, finally, the certainty that through our actual human 
loyalty, we come, like Moses, face to face with the true will of 
the world, as a man speaks to a friend.’’ (357, 372, 290) Mus- 
solini, Stalin, and Hitler will not stand for that kind of loyalty. 
Caesar never will, and the argument, ‘‘You are not Caesar’s 
friend’’ has been conclusive for many men since the days of 
Pontius Pilate. It is revealing how many disciples Pilate has had; 
how few have followed Socrates. That is what philosophy can 
do for religion in breaking up its petty prejudices and enlist it 
for eternal loyalties. This is also the reason why communism and 
instrumentalism deny God. They refuse ultimate loyalty. 

The sixth service which philosophy may render religion is to 
enforce the high responsibility which rests upon the institution 
which appropriates to itself this sacred name. The Church has no 
choice in this matter. It must insist on Truth and prove its 
honesty of purpose by the diligence, rather than by the bitter- 
ness of its pursuit. The method of Fascism or of Communism is 
just as wrong in religion as it is in polities. It violates the nature 
of personality. And Churchmen have no more license for such 
violation than dictatorship anywhere. The easy method of force 
is self-defeating. Persons may be inspired, they cannot be forced. 
If the Church sidesteps this high responsibility it will be discarded 
for another that will accept it. Sychophancy and sophistry can 
never achieve more than temporary victories. And they always 
discredit their causes. 

The seventh service which philosophy may render religion is to 
help to insure the centrality of the ethical in religious life. In 
both the Old and New Testaments the moral law is laid at the 
foundation of the program. This is not to reduce religion to 
ethics, but to prevent it from losing its ethical soul. Philosophy 
insists on the rigorous acceptance of the implication of the funda- 
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mental facts. The personal nature of man, and the personal 
source of revelation, coupled with its ultimacy, carry implications 
which the spirit of philosophy insists must be respected. The 
Sermon on the Mount is either more than a beautiful piece of 
classical literature, or it is travesty. The Church that accepts it 
as divine revelation is obliged to work unequivocally for the dis- 
semination in practice of its principles into the conduct of the 
social order. There is no release, save in the philosophy of 
Change, which involves atheism. And philosophy insists that the 
choice be made. ‘‘Therefore, come ye out from among them and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord,’’ is propounded in the name of 
religion. Philosophy insists that religion accept the conse- 
quences, or quit talking about it. Once before a great Church 
was discarded because it ‘‘devoured widows houses and for a pre- 
tence made long prayers.’’ The doctrine of regeneration has not 
been abrogated, and philosophy eries, ‘‘Shame!’’, to the Church 
that soft-pedals it. 

The eighth service which philosophy may render religion is to 
maintain the structure of the mutuality or reciprocity of ethics 
and religion. Ethics culminates in religion, and religion gets its 
content from the ethical. As the Old Testament was the ‘‘School- 
master to lead to Christ,’’ Philosophy, in its interpretation of life, 
was no less a discipline that led up to the Divine. Here Reason 
and Law join hands and Mercy looks on and blesses both. In 
that superb union all part-truths blend into one sublime, ineffable 
light. 

The importance of this final service is emphasized by the trend 
induced by behaviourism. As a heuristic principle, behaviour- 
ism is fine. But when it abolishes consciousness and personality, 
and substitutes obsessions for principles, it has shifted from 
science to metaphysics without due acknowledgment. The result 
is something like a forged check. It offers the signature of a 
limited discipline for the signature of a comprehensive study. 
Obsessions stand for abnormalities. Hence it is by the simplest 
kind of logic that men have concluded that ideals are abnormali- 
ties and religion is a special kind of psychopathic ailment. The 
behaviourist biographies of Jesus and of St. Paul make a per- 
verted Sadist of the former, and of the latter a man with such 
manias as to make it questionable whether he should have been 
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at large. The impact of this type of literature—and they are 
best sellers—on minds undisciplined in philosophy is such that 
no amount of religious indoctrination can counteract them. If 
obsessions are the foundations of character, then we are through 
with principles. Above the obsessions there is no court of appeal. 
There is nothing to do but for the obsessed to break each other’s 
heads, and we are on the rocks of crass materialism. There are 
said to be some kinds of Devils that will not be cast out ‘‘except 
by prayer and fasting,’’ but this kind will not yield to anything 
but disciplined intelligence. 

It is much easier for the disciple of Jesus to turn Socratic, and 
assume the role of theorizer, than for the disciple of Socrates to 
become a disciple of Jesus and take the réle of world-renewer. 
When the former happens,—and it does happen,—the Church is 
reduced to a rather respectable Social Club. When this happens 
it is useless to expect any religious impact from it. But Apos- 
tolie Christianity conquered a very wicked empire. 

The enfeebled futility of religion is so much in evidence be- 
cause its leadership has so largely chosen the friendship of Caesar. 
What impact does religion, or the ethics of Jesus, make on the 
labor situation to-day? What effect did the Vatican have on the 
invasion of Ethiopia? And what shall we think of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and of York? I am disposed to believe 
that they are defending sound principles. But I very much sus- 
pect that their castigations would have been more in line with the 
dignity of their office had they come before the exile of the man 
they were rebuking. 

True religion gets its commission from God, not from the state. 
It is not the conclusion of a logical syllogism, nor the labored 
generalization of an exhaustive investigation. ‘‘Son of man, I 
have made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel; therefore 
hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from me. 
When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die; and thou 
givest them not warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked from 
his wicked way, to save his life; the same wicked man shall die 
in his iniquity; but his blood will I require at thine hand. Yet 
if thou warn the wicked, and he turn not from his wickedness, 
nor from his wicked way, he shall die in his iniquity; but thou 
hast delivered thy soul.’’ (Ezek. 3, 17-19.) 
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F the several aspects which religion has for man, the dogmatic 
O or doctrinal aspect, the moral aspect, the aspect of worship, 
the aspect of emotion, (by which it satisfies our souls), natural 
science has points of contact primarily with the dogmatic aspect. 

In the history of Christianity, this correlation between the 
natural sciences, or to be more precise, the natural scientists, and 
religion has not always been the same. From the unity of a 
homogeneous system of thought, the two have come to a rather 
violent quarrel, which, however, has to a large extent subsided or 
perhaps shifted to other fields. The protagonist in the war 
against religion is not natural science any more, but psychology 
or the social sciences. 

What is the reason for this apparent disagreement? The fault 
lies mainly with the scientists, partly with the theologians. Natu- 
ral science tries to discover the facts of nature and to explain them 
by theories. It is inborn in man to seek for general explanations 
and if the proper caution is not applied, these hypotheses will be 
far too ambitious in comparison with the slender foundations of 
fact on which they are built. The scientist isin a quandary. To 
a considerable extent, the progress of natural science is due to the 
enthusiasm engendered by bold theories, by the many experiments 
stimulated by them. 

On the other hand, it is clear that many of these theories are 
found to be wrong. If they had been suppressed, the march of 
science would be enormously slowed. If they are let grow, they 
will be corrected in time by the discovery of new facts. The 
harm is done only if these theories affect the attitude of people to 
religion and their philosophical attitude of life. One hundred 
and fifty years ago, the ‘‘naturalism’’ of science was an outgrowth 
of the sudden blooming of success which the rigid application of 
mathematical principles had brought to the physical sciences. 
This materialism deeply affected the thoughts of many, turning 
them against religion. At present, the success of physics and 
chemistry goes on, but we have become more cautious—and 
humble. The physicists have taken to heart unwittingly the 
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words of the apostle : ‘‘ How incomprehensible are His judgments 
and how unsearchable His ways! For who has known the mind 
of the Lord?’’ Roman 11, 36. They have learned that rough 
mechanical pictures are unable to explain the behavior of matter, 
and that very abstract concepts are necessary. 

The next group of sciences to undergo this development were 
the biological sciences. Here again, an enormous growth, re- 
flected in considerable advance in medicine, was accompanied by 
unjustified generalizations. While in truly scientific circles their 
influence is dying down, they deeply and to our grief still affect 
the masses, affording the so-called scientific foundations for 
Marxism and race-theory. 

If we then look at the history of the natural sciences we see 
that each undergoes a development similar to that of an indi- 
vidual. From an inarticulate infancy, it grows rapidly into 
adolescence and young manhood. These are usually the times 
of one achievement coming on top of the other, but also the times 
of wild talk, of unchecked imagination and unruliness. But as 
time passes, the individual becomes mature and sees the limita- 
tions reality places on his imaginations. His achievements grow 
not less, even if his claims do. 

Similarly I think we can observe the different sciences go 
through this cycle; physies and the allied fields started it, then 
came biology, I think psychology and sociology are in the midst 
of itnow. Iam afraid the turbulent phase can as little be avoided 
as can in general the unruly period of the young man. 

But, one might ask, would it not be better to have no natural 
science at all than have it do all that damage? The recent sug- 
gestion made that science take a holiday comes also under this 
heading. 

The answer must be, ‘‘No,’’ for two reasons. First of all, it is 
our duty to seek for truth and to investigate all of creation, and 
natural science gives us the only method that has worked for that 
part that is called nature. 

Secondly, in a very real sense, natural science is a unity. You 
cannot stop the fundamentals and expect the applications to go 
on. There seems no doubt that thousands of people are dying 
every day who could be saved if medicine knew now what we can 
expect to to know in fifty years. But if the progress of natural 
science is stopped, the expected increase in medical knowledge will 
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also stop. That it is really the research in fundamental questions 
and not in direct applications alone which is necessary can be seen 
from a consideration of these essential tools, the microscope and 
X-rays, which would not exist at all or not in their present per- 
fection without the progress in natural science. Therefore, the 
people who advocate the slowing up of scientific progress must 
have the courage and honesty to say that they favor this even at 
the price of sacrificing millions of lives. 

Why is it that science has such fascination that its attitude to 
religion becomes so important? I think the reason is twofold. 
First, the results of the discoveries of science are all around us. 
The man in the street acts involuntarily on the principle: ‘‘ From 
their fruits you will recognize them.’’ He sees all around him 
technical miracles which have been performed by the application 
of the principles of natural science and concludes rightly that 
these principles must be true as they are successful in subduing 
the forces of nature. Of course the man in the street has no 
means to distinguish between these principles and the overgrown 
hypotheses which accompany them, develop luxuriantly and wilt 
again. 

Secondly, man is to a large part adventurous, if not in his 
person, then at least vicariously. Even in the middle ages people 
loved to read tales of romantic adventures. The explorations, the 
pioneering, are partly over, and the romantic adventure has 
shifted to the scientific laboratory. People want to read news- 
paper stories of discoveries as they have read the stories of Buffalo 
Bill. There ought to be a third reason, but it is unfortunately 
all too rare. The child wants to know how the toys work, and 
takes them apart. So the grown up man should want to know 
how the things that surround him work, and for that reason he 
should be interested in science. Instead, education and life have 
stifled in most of the cases his curiosity completely. 

By some writers, the range of science is extended far beyond its 
proper field, and you can hear: Science has to take the place of 
dogmatic religion, and the new morals have to be regulated by 
science. 

In this statement there are two parts: (a) Science has to take 
the place of dogmatic religion. That is impossible because the 
scope of natural science is explicitly limited to and the method of 
natural science is adapted for the investigation of external phe- 
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nomena and to the elaboration of theories embracing these phe- 
nomena. The monotheistic religions on the other hand touch this 
field only incidentally. 

Therefore, this statement has just as little sense as if we said 
engineering should take the place of music. 

(b) The second part of the statement however shows a com- 
plete lack of logical understanding. Science teaches what is; 
morals, what should be. Our conviction of what should be is 
governed by values, and science as such does not know anything 
about values. Therefore, if I propose a goal, science might tell 
me how to get there and what will happen if I get there, but never, 
whether I should prefer to get there. That is, science might tell me 
in the future how to prolong the expectation of life, but it can 
never tell me whether such an extension is desirable or whether 
the price I have to pay for it is too high. That can be decided 
only by weighing the relative value of this extension of life against 
the price paid, and that is therefore a question of the values, i.e., 
of morals. The people who propose science as a guide to morals 
are so little trained logically and scientifically that they simply 
take their own scale of values for granted. 

Of course, in theology there is also a conclusion from ‘‘ what is’’ 
to ‘‘what should be,’’ but that is possible here and only here be- 
cause God is in itself the highest value and therefore ‘‘ what should 
be’’ for us follows from ‘‘what is’’ in God. 

In the preceding pages we have outlined in short the history 
of the relation between the natural sciences in general to religion, 
the necessity for a further development of these sciences on the one 
hand, and their limitations on the other. 

Next we want to discuss the future. 

The fields of natural science on one side, of religion on the other, 
are rather separate ; nevertheless, history has shown that apparent 
conflicts can arise; but even if no conflicts do arise, it would be 
of advantage to have the prestige of scientists thrown to the sup- 
port of religion, just as historically this prestige, thrown on the 
side of irreligion, has in fact been a disadvantage. 

The theologians, the representatives of religion, also have to do 
their share. A number of conflicts have been due to the fact that 
theologians have clung too stubbornly to opinions which they mis- 
took for theological tenets but which were in fact only teachings 
of ancient or contemporary science. Just because theologians 
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have to be conservative, they should not extend the protective 
wing of this conservatism over matters which are not strictly 
theological. We all know that there are sufficient psychological 
excuses for the mistakes that have been made, but it seems to me 
clear that the damage these mistakes have done to the Church :s 
much greater than the damage would have been, if the theologians 
might have been more cautious even if they were right. It seems 
to me very important that the individuals learn the lesson from 
history which the church as an organization has learned. It is 
quite true that among 1,000 theologians there might be one only 
who teaches as certain a doctrine, which is in reality only the 
outcome of ancient scientific knowledge. But natural scientists 
have learned by painful experience that in natural science one can 
never say a priori, ‘‘Such and such a thing is impossible.’’ In- 
stead one has to say: ‘‘ All my present experience and present 
theories tell men that such a thing is impossible; therefore if it 
should be found, I will have to change my theory.’’ Therefore 
it is extremely dangerous if a doctrine which is not strictly con- 
nected with Christianity and pertains to the field of natural 
science is taught as if it pertained to Christianity. Experience 
shows that such a doctrine might prove to be wrong any moment 
and many will then conclude that Christianity is wrong. 

There has been another danger in the past. Too often, a 
supernatural explanation has been given for natural phenomena. 
When the natural explanation was discovered, people, instead of 
saying, ‘‘ we do not need the supernatural explanation any more,”’ 
said ‘‘we do not need the supernatural any more.’’ 

Therefore it seems to me wisest to keep the field of dogmatic 
religion and of scientific investigation as far separate as possible, 
to use examples from the field of nature, but not to tie the eternal 
verities of religion too closely to the ephemeral theories and knowl- 
edge of natural science. 

But on the other hand, it seems very important to have as active 
scientists men favorable to religion. At present, the number of 
men of definitely religious convictions is gratifyingly large among 
the middle-aged scientists who are in prominent positions. 

On the other hand I am sorry to say that according to my obser- 
vations the younger group, in their thirties, are overwhelmingly 
irreligious ; not in the sense that they are explicitly antireligious, 
but religion means nothing to them. They are quite respectful 
towards it, but have themselves never had any vital contact with it. 
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It seems to me an important task of the Church-related college 
to supply from its student body a sufficient number of men to go 
into scientific work. Only if we get students who are religious to 
become scientists will we have religious scientists. To do that 
several things are necessary : First, that in the career of a natural 
scientist research be presented as desirable. Few college stu- 
dents have sufficient independence to withstand general opinion, 
and if that opinion designates the banker and football coach as 
the ideal and the scientist as a ‘‘poor fool,’’ that will have its 
influence on the students’ choice. 

Secondly, the curiosity, mental independence, the habit of log- 
ical thinking, of going to the bottom of things, must be encour- 
aged ; spoonfeeding discouraged, even if the latter method is more 
convenient to the teacher. 

Finally a good teaching staff in the sciences must be there, com- 
posed of men who know what research is and are able to share their 
enthusiasm with their students. 

If there is a growing number of first-class scientists who are 
thoroughly religious, their example will first of all impress the 
other scientific workers who themselves have, through environ- 
ment and schooling, not felt religious influences. 

It will afterward impress itself on the masses, who will listen 
to these people also in nonscientifie matters because of their sci- 
entific achievements. It will influence the workers in other sci- 
ences, who have closer contact with social and ethical questions 
and have hitherto rightly or wrongly often striven to follow the 
method of physics. 

This example will, it is hoped, prevent the loss of faith of many 
young people, often deceived by what they thought was the teach- 
ing of science. 

Finally, if broad, hypothetical generalizations in science have 
to be made, they will be made so as not to conflict with religion, 
if they are made by scientists who themselves know and believe 
what religion teaches. 

In this way, we can hope the spirit of Christianity might again 
permeate the thinking of this and coming generations, as it has 
done in the more remote past, and by moulding the thought, 
express itself in actions, so that we regain again the unification 
of which Professor Gilson spoke at the Harvard Tercentenary. 
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T HAS been very generally supposed by many thoughtful 

people that psychology, especially in its present academic 
usage, is too naturalistic and too deterministic to be of any signal 
value to religion. Many religionists, ardently idealistic, and 
rightly so, unfortunately identify psychology with behaviorism 
or allied objective cults to the extent of regarding this young 
science as being agnostic in temper and outlook. It has con- 
centrated its energies on sensory phenomena, simple animal re- 
flexes, and the statistical manipulation of laboratory data to the 
probable neglect of its basic subject-matter—the driving forces 
which are basic to human nature. So speak some of its critics, 
both outside and inside of its university encampments. It is the 
purpose of this address to attempt an orientation concerning his- 
torical psychological growth and to endeavor to show that this 
young science has an obligation borne down upon it not now 
fully recognized. Religion involves the human feelings, voli- 
tions, and the intellectual aspects of man’s culture, which veri- 
tably find anchorage in the psychological groundwork of human 
life. 

During the middle ages and up to the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, psychology was locked up in the mighty fortress 
of medieval philosophy. Its emphasis reflected an unmistakable 
metaphysie with its interest and scope of activities confined to 
speculations concerning the soul and the reality of ideas. At the 
close of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth, a revolution in psychological thinking occurred. John 
Locke and the English associationists, Hume and Hartley, pro- 
posed that psychology abandon these metaphysical enquiries 
which they deemed unanswerable. They urged that psychology 
be confined to the realm of empirical science and forthwith set 
themselves the task of investigating the problems connected with 
consciousness on the basis of sense data alone. But the biologi- 
eal awakening of the nineteenth century, fostered by Spencer 
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and Darwin in England, and Johannes Miiller in Germany, 
shifted the emphasis from the description of consciousness to the 
study of man’s actions, which in recent times has developed into 
the multiform psychology of behavior, making psychology a 
study of human nature. Philosophical psychology was con- 
demned because it attempted to decide the nature and attributes 
of the ‘‘soul’’ ex cathedra. Fechner’s Psychophysik, in 1860, 
initiated a new scientific enterprise introducing the physical 
standpoint into psychic phenomena. It was in this evolutionary 
age, with its rapidly growing doctrine of natural selection, its 
theory of genetics, its new astronomic discoveries, its geological 
advance, that Wilhelm Wundt, a young contemporary of Fech- 
ner, began his famous labors at the University of Leipsic, about 
the year 1875, which resulted in the inauguration of a physio- 
logical psychology. Physiology had received its initial academic 
prestige with Fechner and Johannes Miiller; physics had gained 
a tremendous impetus with the work of Helmholtz; and now, re- 
enforced by the tide of evolutionary doctrines, a sense-physiology 
was in the making. With physiology on the one side and the 
psychophysies of Helmholtz on the other, the time was ripe for 
the invention of a scientific psychology. Wundt, with indefati- 
gable labors, brought experimental sense-physiology and the 
genetic method of Darwin, Galton, and their contemporaries into 
synthesis. And the new theory of evolution encouraged the sci- 
entific study of the cognitive processes, affectivity, volition, and 
the empirical study of images and association. From this day 
psychology was deeply sown in scientific soil and its data investi- 
gated by approved physiological methods. The divorce of psy- 
chology and philosophy was now effected and the stage set for 
one of the greatest dramas in the intellectual history of man— 
the development of scientific psychology, with its schools of 
thought, points of view, and controversies. 

Wundt’s psychology, while interested in the facts of human 
experience, made no specific contribution to religion. It is to be 
regretted that Wundt never attracted a student who could make 
an outstanding contribution to religion—a student like Kraepelin 
who carried Wundtian principles into psychotherapy, clinical 
psychology, and medicine. Wundt’s nearest approach to religion 
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was his voluminous Vélkerpsychologie, wherein he claimed that 
the ‘“‘eultural products,’’ which obviously include religion, are 
legitimate factors in the subject matter for psychology, being 
intimately related to anthropology, history, and philology. 
Wundt poured his energies into every corner of mental life, 
beyond the widest imagination of man, and stimulated investiga- 
tion which yielded valuable results. He gave unity to the early 
movement and established for his day a close companionship be- 
tween the related philosophies of ethics and epistemology, which 
are the handmaids of religion. 

While psychology was yet young, William James, at Harvard, 
became interested in the new scientific psychology and registered 
himself as its great interpreter and critic. Disliking what he 
ealled ‘‘ brass instrument’’ psychology, he preferred to inspire the 
new psychology rather than devote himself to its experimental 
technique. Accordingly he wrote his famous Principles of Psy- 
chology (1890) and called Miinsterberg, a young devotee of Ger- 
man psychology, trained in Wundtian methods, to become his 
associate. William James, with his wide vision and fertile cul- 
ture, attempted to bring unity into the developing psychological 
theories and weld them into a contemporary interpretation of life. 
His comprehensive thinking embraced a wide territory, covering 
the related fields of physiology, psychology, philosophy, and 
religion. No major emphasis in these fields seems to have escaped 
his penetrating genius. He was both prophet and apostle of the 
new psychological movement in America, foreseeing the rise of 
its schools and points of view. Traditional dogmas he defied and 
favored always the cause of progressive and dynamic truth. His 
contribution to religious psychology is impressive; it is partic- 
ularly seen in his interpretation of consciousness and life with 
all the implications for a self-psychology, in his theory of emotion, 
the human will, and personality. And when William James, in 
his riper years, became philosopher par excellence, this interest 
was undiminished. He became the beacon fire which was to blaze 
long and give light and attraction to progressive thought and 
intellectual enquiry. 

Like that of all great teachers, one of the outstanding merits 
of William James was his ability to draw able students to his 
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intellectual fold. Among these was Stanley Hall, of later Clark 
University fame. After an initial apprenticeship with James at 
Harvard, Hall studied in Germany with Wundt. In fact he was 
the first American student to receive the doctorate in psychology, 
and he was destined to wield magnanimous influence in early 
American psychology. He was unlike both of his masters in per- 
sonality. But like James he disliked the laboratory with its 
kymographs and chronoscopes and preferred to steer his own 
physiological course with recognition for the genetic aspects of life 
in terms of instincts, recapitulation, culture epochs, and the wider 
reaches of the human personality. His own interest in religion 
was constant. 

With James now turning his attention to philosophy as a 
pragmatist and neo-realist, the young psychological science was 
to follow two avenues of interpretation and expression. Hall, at 
Clark, was breaking ground and establishing the nucleus of a 
genetic psychology, and Miinsterberg, at Harvard, and the 
recently trained Titchener, at Cornell, were at work. Both 
Miinsterberg and Titchener were Wundtians and adhered 
scrupulously to the experimental traditions and _ established 
laboratories. These two points of view—the genetic and the 
experimental—were the main arteries of psychological science 
in America at this time and were leading the way to rapid de- 
velopments. Hall, being interested in the broader problems of 
human life, produced his volumes on adolescence and educational 
problems, and wrote scores of articles. The American Journal of 
Psychology and other periodicals were founded through his genius 
for expression. His theories attracted a wide following of stu- 
dents, and with his early home training and interest in religion he 
encouraged its investigations from a psychological standpoint. 
He founded a Journal of Religious Psychology, which terminated 
with the hazards that came with the World War. Toward the 
close of his meritorious life, he contributed two compendious vol- 
umes entitled Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology, 
into which he poured his years of sympathy with religion, although 
in theological circles the work has been decried with much mis- 
understanding. But Hall was satisfied that he had blazed a new 


trail. Meantime, these two arteries of psychological enquiry— 
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Hall at Clark with his students, and Miinsterberg and Titchener 
(both Wundtians )—were making influential gains and contribut- 
ing a systematic psychology along introspective lines. 

In the formulative years when Wundt was developing the new 
psychology in Germany, it is of great note that Franz Brentano, 
originally a Catholic priest and professor, trained by Dollinger 
in Munich, and Trendelenberg in Berlin, was at the University 
of Wurzburg. Like James, Brentano was an interpreter rather 
than an experimenter. He attempted to draw a sharp line of 
demarcation between the Wundtian content-psychology (sensa- 
tions, images, and feelings) and his own psychological rationalism, 
expressed in act-psychology. Brentano contended for a difference 
between psychical and physical phenomena, asserting that the 
psychical always bore a reference to something beyond itself, 
while the physical never pointed to anything beyond itself. He 
insisted that psychology ‘‘in pointing beyond itself’’ implied that 
it was active. Here he referred to the mind, the intellectual aspect 
of life, as he found it, and as one of his commentators has said, he 
found it in use—acting. While not a prolific writer, Brentano 
drew many influential students. His point of view led to the 
phenomenology of Husserl, the developments at Wurzburg under 
the leadership of Kiilpe, who declared that psychology should be 
defined as the science of ‘‘the facts of experience’’ and ‘‘the 
dependency of the facts on experiencing individuals.’’ Possibly 
Gestalt psychology, now current in Berlin, owes its initial form 
to this emphasis on Act, —- the ‘‘intentional inherence of an ob- 
ject.’’ It is a strange coincidence that in the year that Wundt 
published his Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie (1874) 
Brentano contributed Psychologie vom Empirischen Standpunkte. 
These two volumes present exactly opposite points of view, the 
former being empirical and the latter empirico-rational or better 
noumenal. But the tide of academic fortunes favored the new 
psychology of Wundt, and its contiguous naturalism and Bren- 
tano’s point of view was dimmed in the onrush of evolutionary 
enquiry. The interesting development is, however, that for the 
growing psychology in Germany, from this time on we have two 


main currents of psychological science. One is the naturwissen- 
schaft (nature science), which seeks to make psychology strictly 
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scientific, and the other the geisteswissenschaft (culture science), 
which implies mind in the broader reaches of human psychology. 

With the opening of the present century, the stage was set, 
particularly in America, for dominant points of view in the new 
psychology, with their réle of multiple controversies. The position 
of some of these schools was dynamic and progressive. Boring 
writes,’ ‘‘Some conservatives were Wundtians, some radicals were 
functionalists, more psychologists were agnosties.’’ It is no 
wonder then that the astute religious mind came to look upon 
psychology as a science dangerous to faith and morals and upon 
some of its schools as cancerous to religious belief. But how did 
these schools—the functional, structural, behavioristic—come into 
being ? 

In point of time, functional psychology with its dynamic 
emphasis was the first American deviation from the Wundtian 
tradition. Its sources are complex and difficult to summarize. 
Actually it resulted from the labors of John Dewey at Chicago, 
augmented by the work of his younger colleague James R. Angell. 
The illustrious instrumentalist was in his early thirties and 
Angell ten years younger. Dewey’s classic article on ‘‘The 
Reflex Are Concept in Psychology’’? pressed the issue. It was 
emphatic in maintaining that the organism adjusted itself to en- 
vironmental stimuli. Dewey argued that in human reaction the 
entire reflex are was dominant and forthwith objected to its 
analysis into component conscious elements. This drew the 
Titchenerians into combat and Titchener met Dewey’s challenge 
with the affirmation that mental processes are structural, that they 
are ascertained through introspective experience, and that con- 
scious modes are all important. Into this unending controversy 
between the functionalists and the structuralists, behaviorism 
made its debut. The organic emphasis was gaining, the function- 
alist became more radical, and in 1910, Watson found behav- 
iorism waiting to be born. Objectivism was immediately rampant, 
and mechanism in psychology was awaiting its coronation. The 
subjective life had been relegated to the response of gross 

1 Boring, E.G. <A History of Experimental Psychology, p. 494. 


2 Psychological Review, III, 1896, pp. 357-370. (For a full statement of 
Dewey ’s position see: Human Nature and Conduct.) 
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mechanical mechanisms. Consciousness and allied states, in the 
hands of both behaviorists and many functionalists, was now 
flung into discard. Only observable phenomena, overt acts, and 
objective relativities were favored. Many functionalists tried 
their hand in producing studies in religion, and many be- 
haviorists with daring audacity presented ‘‘theories of value in 
terms of stimulus response,’’ ‘‘studies in belief,’’ and like 
anomalies. Meantime German psychologies were split into the 
Developmental Psychology of Krueger and his associates, Lidetic 
image and type psychologies with Jaensch at Marburg, Gestalt 
psychology at Berlin, Personalistic psychology with Stern at 
Hamburg, and Culture Science psychologies, finding an outlet in 
Sprangers, Jaspers, and their followers. These psychologies rep- 
resented the causal and the mental. And between the causal, as 
outlined in the usages of sicentifie psychology, with its réle of 
explanation, and the type and cultural psychologies, urging the 
psychology of wnderstanding a cleavage has occurred. Both 
groups, like the schools in America (and with less note in other 
lands), have engaged the zealous attention of well-meaning and 
scientifically interested psychologists. 

In America there has developed therefore an academic psy- 
chology which is reasonably well described as reactionism (the 
relation of the organism reacting to environmental stimulation) 
emphasizing stimulus-response, receptor-effector relationships. 
And so far no good. The organism is primarily ‘‘motivated’’ by 
stimulation, by drives, and by conditioning (conditioned re- 
sponses), but does this reaction cover the totality of human 
life? Surely physical motivation, herein respected, does not 
include all the human incentives of man. Karl Pearson® called 
these physical facts the ‘‘how’’ of life, and pointed out the 
fact that man needs the ‘‘ why’’ of human behavior fully to explain 
life’s events; and this procedure is purposive. Here I find myself 
recognizing the system of William McDougall and to a lesser ex- 
tent that of R.S. Woodworth.* Purpose represents a goal toward 
which the human activity of behavior is set. Man desires, he 

3 Grammar of Science (1900), p. 113. 

4See my volume entitled Problem Children (Norton, 1936), Chap. 9, espec. 
pp. 187 ff. 
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purposes, and wills to achieve. In the thought of McDougall, the 
knowing mind consciously adopts the goal, which means that 
man is induced to seek deliberately certain objectives. Religion 
ean find a valid place in this interpretation of life, although often 
this position is despised because it is said to be telic, having final 
ends or purposes. Religion seeks a view of nature that regards 
the universe as a whole and is dissatified with mere physical ob- 
jectivities. It finds a place for the orphaned mind which is 
irresistible for one who would recognize the validity of value. 
It offers a departure for a psychology which has on its laboratory 
bench and lectern the unsolved body-mind problem. It says in 
effect that the deepest problems of human nature cannot be solved 
by our present psychological methods, which are living largely on 
implements borrowed from a well-fashioned physical science pre- 
pared for the analysis of natural events. Man is more than a 
combination of somatic elements; he is manifestly mental and 
must venture beyond the borders of the natural life, even if such 
an excursion carries him into the intricacies of a relentless dualism. 
Again and again, in art, in logic, in philosophical systems of think- 
ing, in religion, in social life, body and mind have been pitted 
against each other in rabid antagonism. Mind has crowded out 
body and body has usurped the prerogatives of mind. Moreover, 
the histories of mind and body have never enjoyed prolonged 
peace. Life is not limited to either, both are evident, expressive, 
and respectively formidable. The search for truth drives us 
from pillar to post and back again, a dilemma to be sure which 
seems to disclose that we cannot do business with either matter 
or mind alone. Could, then, we place these two systems together 
and out of the corporate unit proceed with our task of living and 
live better? I venture to suggest that we can by denying that 
behavior is completely explicable in purely material, mechanized, 
and psycho-chemical terms, and by adding the assertion that 
human nature is characterized always by an urge or purposive 
striving. Here we come to the driving forces which are im- 
portant for life, which must be abundant life, ever seeking higher 
goals through human effort. This implies personality which I 
do not find in the mere mechanization of objective life, a self which 
is more than the ‘‘bodily self.’’ Into this psychology the founda- 
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tions of religious faith—God, the soul, the religious mind or con- 
sciousness, and even immortality—find a hopeful justification. 
And out of this needed foundation for our common life, with its 
fretful welter of uncertainty, unrest, and incompleteness, we 
discover expressions and behaviors that fortify our energies for 
an advance which is truly spiritual. We must believe, pray, 
worship, and look upon life with sacramental hopes. Thus, a 
psychology which admits this breadth of human life become a 
handmaid to life’s eternal values because they are human aspi- 
rations for betterment and completion. And just as the physical 
sciences have contributed to medicine, to machines, and to the 
mundane things of our day, so an enriched psychology shall be- 
come a means of understanding man in full measure—his social 
life, his culture, and his institutions. 
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Christian Education in the Present 
World Situation—A Symposium 


THE FREE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE IN THE 
FREE STATE* 


Harold McA. Robinson 
General Secretary, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. 


T IS the custom to allow the President of the Council of 

Church Boards of Education to speak his mind upon the 
occasion of his retirement from office. This custom I willingly 
follow, even to the extreme of selecting as a topic for my remarks 
the theme for the meeting of the National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges, to wit: ‘‘The Free Church-Related College in 
the Free State.’’ It is a topic full of great words in a compli- 
eated relationship. Church, College, State, are words which a 
few years ago could be east into a company like this with only 
such disturbance of its complacent surface as the morning feed- 
ing of a square-tail trout makes upon the quiet bosom of a pond 
in Maine. But cast these words abroad today, and they are like 
sudden mountain winds which whip shallow waters into raging 
waves, flying banners of intellectual surrender. And when you 
affix to these great words the imperishable adjective free, and 
speak of a free Church, a free College, a free State, you make 
of these words something beyond words—you make of them the 
symbols of a great tradition now standing before the bar of the 
world’s opinion whereas it once sat upon the bench in judicial 
majesty. 

However, in the twenty minutes allotted to me by custom as 
defined in the program, I shall not enter into a direct discussion 
of the major questions arising out of this topic, ‘‘The Free 
Chureh-Related College in the Free State.’’ I shall content 
myself with asking, and attempting to answer, the question: 
‘*What is the Church-Related College—may I say, Christian eol- 
lege for the sake of explicitness?—-free to do in the free state? 


* Presidential Address to the Council of Church Boards of Education. 
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That is to say, assume that here there is a free State—with what- 
ever present threats there may be against its freedom—and a free 
Christian college—with whatever misgivings we may have with 
respect to possible abridgements—what is the Christian college in 
the United States of America free to do? 

My first general answer is that the free Christian college in the 
United States is free to do what it is not now fully doing, and 
which it must fully do if it is to continue free in a state that con- 
tinues to be free. 

Dr. Adolph Keller in a volume prepared in preparation for the 
Eeumenical Council of Life and Work in Oxford this summer 
discussed the ideology of the new European States—the ideology 
of the Bolshevist Revolution, the ideology of the Fascist State, the 
ideology of National Socialism—all ideologies in one way or an- 
other destructive of the ideas of a free Church, a free College, a 
free State. In the course of his discussion of the ideology of 
National Socialism, he says that the protagonists of the National 
Socialist State, ‘‘abhor the anti-religious terror of Bolshevism. 
On the other hand, they believe it impossible, as Frick showed 
in his Deutschland innerhale der religidsen Weltlage, to leave 
religious education and influence entirely to the individual con- 
science, as was done in America, where experience shows that full 
individual religious liberty leads to such an estrangement be- 
tween religion and culture that millions of children and adoles- 
cents have no longer the slightest knowledge of the elementary 
facts of Christian life and history, and where the State suffers 
from the lack of the moral influence in the education of its citi- 
zens. The National Socialist ideology recognizes the cultural 
value of religion, and appreciates the moral influence of the 
Christian Chureh as a means for uplifting the moral level of, 
and for unifying the conflicting tendencies within, the nation.’’ 

Is it true that there is in America today such a dire estrange- 
ment between religion and culture? I sadly believe it to be true. 

The facts are incontestable that there are in America today 
millions—perhaps seventeen millions, perhaps one-half the whole 
mass of children and adolescents—who ‘‘have no longer the 
slightest knowledge of the elementary facts of Christian life and 
history.’’ I believe that when you translate this statement from 
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the language of facts to the language of attitude, appreciation, 
personal loyalty and personal commitment to a cause, the facts 
are not only incontestable but terrifying. 

Of course, the Christian college is not primarily or solely 
responsible for the religious education of this mass of morally 
and religiously illiterate children and youth. But the Christian 
college has an inescapable responsibility in the situation, and it 
is to this responsibility which I propose to speak. 

In the light of this situation, What is the Christian college in 
America free todo? Or, to put the question in another and truer 
form, What must the Christian college in America do if it is to 
remain free? Among many possible answers, or variations of 
answers, I select two. 

1. The Christian college must overcome the estrangement 
between religion and culture. 

I have used Dr. Keller’s words, but I prefer to be more explicit. 
The Christian college must overcome the estrangement between 
the Christian religion and culture. 

A high official in an American university has been recently 
quoted as saying, ‘‘The Church has drawn away from the uni- 
versity.’’ His statement must be complemented by saying, ‘‘The 
university has drawn away from the Church.’’ In the Christian 
college, the Church and the university must be fused into a living 
union of Christ and culture. 

The university, in this opposition of the university to the 
Church, represents life and human institutions organized apart 
from God or secularism. The Church, in this opposition of the 
Church to the university, represents human life and the social 
institutions which human life creates and in which it flowers or 
dies organized with reference to the living and real God. 

When the Christian college ceases to represent the ever- 
changing but ever imperative attempt to construe all human 
knowledge, all human endeavor, all human history, under the 
aspect of eternity, it ceases to be Christian, and if a Church 
tolerates it in such a condition of decadence, that Church, so far 
forth, itself ceases to be Christian. It is the inescapable function 
of the Christian college to unify all the outcomes of the sciences 
and of the arts within the science and art of life itself. It is the 
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inescapable function of the Christian college to provide for the 
adolescent mind not only a conception of nature, man and society 
viewed from this or that scientific or cultural angle, but a con- 
ception of nature, man and society, viewed from the apex in all 
their final meanings and relationships. And that only in order 
that the Christian college may provide for the emergent person, 
not a conception but a realization in the roots, in the trunk, in 
the branches and to the last leaf of his being, of the very living 
sap of God in him and in human society. 

To this end, the Christian college must repent of its curriculum, 
its personnel, its total purpose and plan of action, and rededicate 
itself in its whole internal economy of purpose, of plan, of per- 
sonnel, to the creation of a Christian community of life upon its 
campus, in its classrooms, in all its inner activities and in all its 
contacts with society. The Christian college, in short, must show 
the way to ‘‘casting down imaginations, and every high thing 
that is exalted against the knowledge of God’’—secularism is 
such an imagination and high thing exalted against the knowledge 
of God; Communism is such an imagination and high thing; 
Fascism is such an imagination and high thing—and ‘‘bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.’’ 

The Christian college must not go the low road along with the 
current imaginations and high things exalted against the knowl- 
edge of God. It must go the high road that rises higher than the 
high things to the Most High God himself. 

2. The Christian college must provide a leadership for unprece- 
dented days. 

In this summary declaration, I am conscious of the appearance 
of dogmatism and of ignoring necessary limitations of statement 
and explanations of meaning. But I am helpless in the grasp of 
twenty existential minutes. And so, I proceed to give a con- 
tinued appearance of dogmatism and uncritical statement in 
pronouncing the conviction that the Christian college has, in 
these unprecedented days, an unprecedented responsibility for 
providing a leadership which shall go before us into a better day 
than is realized or promised by any totalitarian state whatever. 

These days are unprecedented in many ways, but, according to 
competent observers, especially unprecedented in the demand for 
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personal leadership. I am not entirely convinced by the state- 
ment that the chief distinction between the present crisis in 
human society and all previous crises lies in the fact that this 
crisis is a crisis of unreasoning demonic forces, arising out of the 
primitive springs of human desire and action, whereas other 
crises were crises of ideas. I am not sure, for instance, of the 
precision of diagnosis of Jan Haizenga, professor of history at 
the University of Leyden, which describes that present crisis as 
arising out of a repudiation of knowing and wnderstanding in 
favor of experiencing and living; that it is, in effect, a crisis of 
unreason, with the rationalization following the event. Marx 
did precede Lenin, and Hegel and Nietzsche poured their ideas 
into the German mind before Hitler, and Georges Sorel informed 
the mind of Mussolini. But it is true totalitarian states rest not 
on a broad foundation of prior ideas but on the sharp apex of 
opportunist leadership. It is the day of leaders. Sir Michael 
Sadler has been quoted as saying that if a leader with dynamic 
personality and persuasive tongue should arise in England, the 
youth of Oxford would flock to him without staying to criticize 
his ideas or to make a reasoned submission to his philosophy, if 
he had any philosophy beyond the philosophy of action and more 
action in the erisis. 

In such a day, when the youth of the world are crying for 
leadership which can command their hopeful loyalty and the 
dedication of their dreams, what an obligation rests upon the 
Christian college! What an obligation to train a new leadership 
for a new day, a leadership of youth who know in their own ex- 
perience the Christian idea joined to the Christian act, the Chris- 
tian person becomes greater than himself by his solidarity with 
others in the Christian fellowship, the Christian devotion to the 
Incomparable Leader, who in every age brings forth out of his 
treasury things new and old that each succeeding age may be 
more and more instructed to the kingdom of heaven. 

Shall the Christian college make the choice between Christ and 
Mammon, and shall it bring every thought of science, every 
thought of learning, every thought of culture, ‘‘into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ ?’’ 

My friends, college presidents are still but living and dying 
men. And for them I paraphrase the great words of St. Paul, 
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who discovered in the Christian religion something beyond 
human wisdom: ‘‘For it hath been signified unto me concerning 
you, my brethren, by them which are of the household of Chloe, 
that there are contentions among you. Now this I mean, that 
each one of you saith, I am of Science; and I of Learning; and I 
of Culture—(but no one, so far as I have observed, declares, I 
am of Mammon) ; and I of Christ. Is Christ divided? Were ye 
baptized into the name of Science, or of Learning, or of Culture? 
... But we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto Gentiles foolishness, but unto them that are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.”’ 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGES 


Edward E. Rall 


President, Naperville College 


Speaking from the point of view of the College Department 
and of the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges, and 
as your speaker envisages the same, the present world situation 
makes three demands upon modern education : 

1. A lengthening of the period of education and an enrichment 
and extension of both general and technical education. The 
commonest age of leaving school has been pushed up from 16 to 
18 and 19 and might well be pushed higher. General education 
must be made broader and more vital; vocational education must 
have a broader foundation, must be made more flexible and 
adaptable to changing conditions and must contain a larger ele- 
ment of social and cultural and moral training. It is our delib- 
erate conviction that nothing short of a four-year college course 
can provide such necessary training—again with the qualifica- 
tion for those who have the capacity for such training. 

2. There is an urgent demand for a training of critical intelli- 
gence. The development of the powers of clear thinking and 
effective expression, the getting and interpretation of facts, keep- 
ing the open mind, knowing the pros and cons of disputed issues 
—facing the individual and society today. While not agreeing 
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with President Hutchins of the University of Chicago that the 
sole objective of higher education is the cultivation of such 
intellectual virtues, I do believe that the world is in sad need of 
people with the power of clear and sustained thought. It is only 
necessary to cite as evidence the national campaign from which 
we have recently emerged. 

These intellectual virtues are not achieved by the accumulation 
of so many hours, honor points, nor any set of courses, survey, 
or any other variety—nor as President Hutchins would have us 
believe by the formal study of rhetoric, logic, mathematics, and 
the reading of the world great classics (valuable and rare though 
such accomplishments may be), not by any set curriculum nor by 
any system of comprehensive examinations. All these may have 
their place and value, but altogether cannot guarantee the intel- 
lectual training demanded to meet the problems facing the 
individual and society today. Rather must we expect the growth 
and development of these desirable intellectual virtues to be 
achieved by a process of maturing, that normally takes place dur- 
ing just those formative years that young men and women spend 
in college by the concomitant development of a stable wholesome 
personality, and the acquisition of an adequate philosophy of life 
(which for us means a Christian philosophy) ; all of which re- 
quires time, the stimulus of a favorable and wholesome environ- 
ment, and above all the inspiration of wise leaders and teachers. 
And with due regard to other institutions—we have the convic- 
tion that the church-related liberal college is in peculiar position 
to help meet this important demand. 

3. The development of personal character and a higher sense 
of social responsibility. The school and college share equally 
with the home and the church for this most urgent and important 
need of the present day. 

So we express our definite conviction that these three demands 
can best be met through the four-year liberal arts college which 
is frankly and positively Christian in spirit and purpose. We do 
not believe they can be met as adequately by institutions limiting 
themselves to the first two years of college, even though as some 
advise the last two years of high school are tacked on beneath. 
I cannot get away from the dictum of Woodrow Wilson spoken 
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while President of Princeton, ‘‘ You cannot make a philosopher 
of a sophomore.”’ 

But let me say in conclusion, education even of the kind I 
have described is not the exclusive function or prerogative of any 
one institution, or of any one system of educational organization. 
Modern society is so complex, desirable objectives and the means 
to their achievement are so diverse, that there may well be recog- 
nized a place for many different types of institution and educa- 
tional organization. 

There is surely a place for the vitalized public high school— 
for the extension of the same upward into the junior college—a 
place for the great system of public higher education through 
normal schools, professional schools, and universities, and a place 
for the great independent colleges and universities. 

But there is also place, and I believe a permanent place, in 
American education, for the four-year liberal arts college free 
from complete control or domination by the state, but affiliated 
with some branch of the Christian church and permeated with 
the spirit and inspired by the teachings of the Master Teacher. 

The demands are urgent, the corresponding opportunities 
greater than ever before. Are we equal to the task? Can we 
measure up to the requirements? Have we the vision to project 
a suitable program? Have we the faith and courage to go 
forward and possess the land? 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY WORK 
H. D. Bollinger 


Secretary, Wesley Foundations 
Methodist Episcopal Church 


The University Commission of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education is composed of those persons who are charged with 
the responsibility of conducting student work in the denomina- 
tional agencies that are cooperating with the Council. There are 
eleven agencies that have representatives as members on the Uni- 
versity Commission. These leaders minister to a student body 
of between 350,000 and 400,000 students who are members of 


churches. These young people are organized into 637 local de- 
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nominational student groups. There are at the very least 235 
full-time special workers among these students in addition to a 
large staff of pastors of university churches. 

The church has pioneered in the field of higher education. 
With the turn of the century there have been an increasing num- 
ber of eollege and university students pouring into state and 
independent colleges and universities. With this development 
has come the rise of the university pastor and the development 
of the Foundations and student centers. 

In recent years there have been some very significant develop- 
ments that seem to point in the direction of a developing con- 
sciousness of a united student Christian movement in this 
country. 

In March, 1934, there met in Pittsburgh all denominational 
leaders charged with the responsibility of youth programs in the 
ehureches. A large number of the members of the University 
Commission were present. In June, 1934, following, the first 
North American Christian Youth Conference was held at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. At this conference there emerged the pro- 
gram of the Joint Committee on United Youth Program, with its 
ten major projects of united Christian action. 

The second Christian Youth Conference of North America was 
held at Lakeside, Ohio, in June, 1936. Of the 862 youth present, 
425, or almost exactly one-half, were college students, represent- 
ing 175 different colleges and universities. Members of the Uni- 
versity Commission who were present participated in the devel- 
opment of a plan wherein the United Youth Program could be 
conducted on college campuses in the school year of 1936-37. 

During the past year, in harmony with certain significant de- 
velopments in the student world, the University Commission has 
participated in a number of projects of nation-wide importance. 
The Commission held a joint meeting with the national staffs of 
the Student Christian Associations in September, 1936. It was 
a most profitable session in sharing, fellowship and program 
planning together. Following this meeting a joint committee on 
program counsel was appointed to draw up suggestions of com- 
mon emphasis between the various student Christian agencies. 
The committee met later in New York City. It was made up of 
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, 235 — representatives of the Student Volunteer Movement, the Y. W. 
toa — C. A., the Y. M. C. A., and the University Commission. After 
some discussion it was agreed that this committee has three clear 


tion. — functions: 

1umM- 

and To describe and publicize program emphases that are 
common to the major Protestant agencies at work in 

ment the student field. 

ment 2. To suggest to national executives and adult leaders of 
local student programs the possibilities of cooperation 

elop- in specific projects and programs already under way 

ia, under the auspices of any of the agencies. _ 

; To suggest new forms of united action needed in student 

this work. A study of the recommendations of the Lake- 
side Conference for the United Youth Program, and of 

onal the Oberlin meeting of the National Intercollegiate 

. the Christian Council, revealed remarkable similarity, 

— particularly in the areas of 

rs Christian Living Christian Economies 

first World Peace Race Relations 

uake Christian World Community 

ro- 
4 its The question can easily be asked, of course, ‘‘ What was accom- 


plished?’’ The answer to the query will have to be in the extent 
to which the national leaders of the various movements can get 


was 
sent, § over to their local leadership the elements of common program 
‘ent- | emphasis. 


Uni- There are other major emphases in which it is possible for the 
syel. | Various agencies represented in the University Commission to 
1 be cooperate : 


1. The participation in the second national Christian Youth 
Conference of North America in June, 1936, on the 
part of members of the University Commission was 
most happy and significant. 

2. The University Commission voted unanimously to par- 
ticipate with other Christian agencies throughout the 
entire world in the World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation Day of Prayer, February 21, 1937. 

3. The University Commission voted unanimously to adopt 
as a major emphasis the development of cooperative 
councils and projects of Christian leadership in colleges 
and universities. 


- de- 
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4. The University Commission participated in fellowship 
and in leadership in the National Triennial Conference 
of University Church Workers, held at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, December 29, 30, 31, 1936. 130 
university church workers were present from eight 
denominations. A number of significant developments 
will no doubt emerge from the discussion that took 
place at this conference. One of the most tangible 
was the creation of a standing committee for the devel- 
opment of a fellowship among university pastors of 
those persons interested in the promotion and develop- 
ment of religious drama. 


In addition to the above elements of cooperative work in the 
student field, as chairman of the University Commission I desire 
to express appreciation for the following: 


1. The cooperation which Dr. Clarence Shedd has extended 
to members of the University Commission in the prep- 
aration of his book on the work of the university pas- 
torate. This book is soon to appear and we commend 
it to all persons who are interested in the development 
of student Christian work in this country. 

2. It is with inereasing gratification that we have noted the 
manner in which the CHRISTIAN EDUCATION magazine 
is discussing in its pages the problems of students that 
the members of the University Commission face as they 
travel from campus to campus. This magazine is be- 
coming an increasingly helpful agent and we feel 
greatly indebted to the University Commission and 
especially to Dr. Gould Wickey, general secretary, 
for the splendid leadership and cooperation he has 
given. 

3. There is an increasing necessity among persons working 
in different churches for the exchange of program 
methods and materials. Members of the University 
Commission have taken some leadership in this par- 
ticular aspect of our work and are making materials 
available to all groups. 

4. It is most gratifying to note the increasing elements of 
cooperation that the organized denominational agencies 
have been able to sustain to the student Christian Asso- 
ciations, especially the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
and the Student Volunteer Movement. 

5. There has been created a new national committee of co- 
operation in the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
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tion. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, the Executive Secretary of 
the Federation, is opening the way for a larger par- 
ticipation in the work of the Federation on the part 
of the organized denominational agencies. This is a 
gratifying development which members of the Univer- 
sity Commission are encouraging, not only in their 
local groups but on a national scale. 

In conclusion it should be noted that the pressure of world 
events seems to be felt in the direction of bringing together those 
forces that can cooperate in common areas of action. This de- 
velopment seems now to be taking place in the student world. In 
this country, successfully operated regional student Christian 
movements, as well as other developments which we have indi- 
cated that have taken place in the direction of cooperative effort, 
point toward the ultimate development of a united student 
Christian movement in this country. 

Likewise, student Christian forces of various nations at the 
present time seem to be having a new articulation through the 
agency of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the members of the University 
Commission who represent such a vast nation-wide student Chris- 
tian constituency may participate in this increasing development 
of the world student Christian community. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
Lewis J. Sherrill 


Executive Secretary 


1 


When Edith Cavell was under sentence of death in Belgium, 
she spent hours in reading St. Thomas 4 Kempis’ ‘‘Of the Imita- 
tion of Christ.’’ In extremity, time was forgotten and the 
twentieth century drew upon the resources of the fifteenth, as 
that in turn had drawn upon the first century. 

In that happening lies a suggestion of the first great rdéle of 
theological education in the present world situation. It is the 
responsibility of the theological school, through her sons, to teach 
men and women how to meet the greatest issues of life, not as 
strugglers against a hostile world, but as conquerors and more 


than conquerors. 
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And in a very important sense, this first réle is a timeless one. 
Many of the needs to which our students will minister are not 
peculiar to any one time. Neither frustration and suffering, nor 
fulfilment and peace are confined to any century. Crises in 
character take place under any political or economic regime. In- 
gratitude leaves its mark, and aspiration brings its unsatisfied 
longings, under any outward conditions. These and very many 
other needs are little bound up with time, for they are our lot as 
beings who strive in spirit toward a better country. And so it is 
with the major resources for human living. It is not in the 
nature of the divine plenitude for human need to be like our 
upper air, at one time filled with moisture and at another dried 
in summer heat. Rather there is an eternal readiness, voiced of 
old in the strong assurance that when man calls, God answers. 
Theological education takes its nature in large part from the 
powerful undercurrent in religion which is beyond the accidents 
of time and place. 

But in that very fact lies the unique peril of theological edu- 
cation. Sincere men have taken that premise and from it have 
drawn some strange conclusions. And of all these, perhaps none 
is stranger than the line of reasoning which says, since there is a 
timeless element in religion, therefore, the theological school is 
relatively unconcerned with any present situations. A respected 
leader of Christian thought has recently written the remarkable 
statement, ‘‘The will for the new church or new society is irre- 
ligious and unspiritual,’’ the alleged reason being that these can 
be created only through revelation, and that meanwhile we can 
do nothing. 

Such a point of view is fatalism, even though it is put forward 
as the expression of a renewed sense of dependence upon God. 
The theological school may well give thanks for this renewal of 
dependence upon God, but in the same hour it is incumbent upon 
us also to pray that the upward look of faith shall not merit the 
rebuke, ‘‘ Why stand ye gazing up into heaven?’’ 


2 


Return for a moment to Edith Cavell in the prison. It is pos- 
sible to be so impressed with the solace which religion brought 
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her, that one overlooks the war which made the solace necessary. 
And there, I take it, lies the suggestion of the second great réle 
of theological education in the present world: To become intelli- 
gently aware of every major aspect of the time world, so as to 
bring the timeless resources of the Christian Gospel to bear upon 
these more effectively. 

If this is to be our purpose, there are two significant conse- 
quences. One is that the theological school is more than ever 
before placed upon its honor and bound by its duty to conduct a 
type of higher education which will command intellectual respect 
in any sphere competent to judge. For the spiritual leadership 
of the churches can be exerted only by persons whom we can 
respect intellectually as well as in all other ways. And if these 
spiritual leaders are to become intelligently aware of every major 
aspect of our world, there is no calling open to men today which 
demands so broad a foundation of prior and continuing general 
education, such command of relevant information in every field 
of knowledge, and such severe discipline of thought and action, 
as the Christian ministry. If it lies in human nature to be 
stimulated beyond any suspected capacity, we of the theological 
schools have our opportunity. 

The second significant consequence is that the theological 
school is impelled by the events of our world today to give in- 
creasing heed to all those factors in the life of the church which 
create and sustain good will between man and man. It lies in 
the nature of the Christian religion so to do. It is a necessity 
of our world to have this ministry rendered, lest we perish. Be- 
tween the writing of these lines and the speaking of them, the 
flames of war may break forth to our destruction. And why is 
the church so impotent to stay this disaster, even as she has been 
so helpless to prevent its possibility? No simple answer can hold 
all the truth in so complicated a realm, but surely one must see 
that among the important reasons is this: Since the Reformation 
and especially within the United States our Christian economy 
has been one of treasuring our differences, building upon our dis- 
agreements as corner-stones for Christian sects, and measuring 
our holiness by the degree to which religiously we were not as 
other men. To this sorry spectacle there have been all kinds of 
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contributing causes, but we must confess that the theological 
schools have added far more than our share of fuel to keep the 
slow fires going under this witches’ cauldron of brewing dis- 
trusts and one-sided interpretations of other men’s actions and 
motives. That all is changing, but if it is true that civilization 
is a race between education and disaster, one may be sure that a 
part of that race track—‘‘curriculum’’—is through the souls of 
the men who teach in theological schools. We may not dare to 
pray for a greater degree of brotherliness in the wide world than 
we of these seminary chairs can show within the household of the 
Christian faith. 
3 

In the American Association of Theological Schools our faces 
are turned toward such goals as these. It is the timeless re- 
sources of God which we seek to minister to the needs of our time. 
Much that other types of schools for higher education have done 
long ago, we still have to do. We hope we may profit by a few 
mistakes which have become clear in the work of other Associa- 
tions ; we know we should profit by many of their gains. Of the 
details of our work this is not the place to speak. But perhaps 
it is in place to be glad in saying that as we enter upon whatever 
new day God may grant us in theological education, the schools 
of two nations, in one entire continent, have banded themselves 
into an Association of many denominations and of all points of 
view ; and I trust that fact itself may prove to have some mean- 
ing in the plan of God for his church. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Forrest L. Knapp 


Director of Leadership Education 


Christian education adequate to the present world situation—- 
or any world situation—should prepare persons to do something 
specific about the world in which they live. It should equip them 
with the necessary knowledge, attitudes, and skills to do definite 
pieces of work in Kingdom building. 

A few years ago a twelve-year-old boy of my acquaintance, 
while spending the summer on a lake shore in Wisconsin, or- 
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ganized a club in companionship with two or three other boys of 
his age. Late one afternoon, when he came into the house, his 
mother asked what he had been doing. He replied, ‘‘ We’ve been 
reorganizing our club. Our purpose now is to be to do something 
to make everybody happy, but we’re all worn out trying to think 
of something to do.’ Then his mother suggested that he might 
start by picking up his clothes that he had left on the bedroom 
floor that morning. ‘‘Oh,’’ he answered, ‘‘we don’t mean that 
sort of thing.’’ Then she suggested that he help his sister who 
was having difficulty with an undertaking in which she was 
engaged. Again he answered, ‘‘Oh Mother, we don’t mean that 
kind of thing.’’ His mother continued to offer suggestions, each 


of which was rejected, and finally with considerable irritation he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh Mother, you don’t understand! We don’t mean 
little things like that ; we want to do something to make everybody 
happy !’’ 

There are many persons who realize that something is wrong 
with the world, and who strongly desire that a way should be 
found to make it right. But there are few who are prepared in 


interest, knowledge, and skills to take hold of immediate tasks 
and get results. 

There is no miraculous way of making the world right in one 
fell swoop; the goal must be reached step by step. Far-reaching 
dramatic action will have its place, but it must be preceded and 
followed by gradual processes. The need is for persons whose 
equipment includes (1) an understanding of the world as it is 
in terms of specific factors; (2) a driving passion to achieve a 
Christian world; (3) a clear concept of a Christian world in 
terms of the world as a whole and of the local community; (4) 
a clear recognition of immediate steps to be taken in improving 
the world, and (5) skill in taking such steps. 

From an older point of view it might be assumed that this 
equipment could be acquired through the progressive multiplica- 
tion of formal courses in educational institutions, but it is eom- 
mon knowledge in educational circles today that persons become 
skilful in any pursuit only with practice; that practice under 
guidance is more fruitful than practice alone; and that facts are 
most meaningful when, to some extent, they are the distillate of 
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one’s own experience. Therefore, adequate Christian education 
includes guided practice in taking definite steps to make the 
world a better place in which to live. 

I assume that in this company we are interested in the impli- 
cation of this point of view for the church-related college. I can- 
not here offer detailed suggestions because of limited time and of 
limited experience in this field, but I do wish to offer one pro- 
posal for consideration. It probably is not new, nor is it easy to 
effect, but I think it is basic. 

Before stating the proposal I wish to eall attention to two 
preliminary assumptions. 

I take it for granted that the major purpose of every church- 
related college is or should be to prepare students for Christian 
service through various vocations. There is an opportunity in 
every legitimate vocation—be it teaching, law, medicine, business, 
politics, or whatever else—to make the world better. Unfortu- 
nately, many professing Christians see in their vocations only an 
opportunity to make a living and to gain personal satisfaction. 
Too few look upon ‘‘secular’’ vocations as possibilities for what 
might reasonably be spoken of as full-time Christian service. It 
appears to me that the church-related college has a distinct 
opportunity to help in correcting this situation. 

Another major purpose of the church-related college evi- 
dently is or should be to prepare persons for avocational Chris- 
tian service in the church and community. A major concern of 
the International Council of Religious Education has been to 
prepare lay workers for service in the local church and related 
agencies. In the past fifteen years progress has been made, but 
adequate success is far from being achieved. Because of the im- 
portance and difficulty of this task, the International Council is 
beginning to seek more definitely than before for ways of thor- 
oughly preparing a limited number of persons with the expecta- 
tion that these in turn will lead and educate others. It appears 
to some of us who look at the problem primarily from the stand- 
point of the International Council, that the church-related col- 
lege is in position to render notable service in this undertaking. 
Undoubtedly a contribution is now being made, but perhaps it 
can and should be greater. 
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Now I come to the major suggestion that I have to offer. It is 
this: That the church-related college, in order to provide Chris- 
tian education adequate to the world situation, make its program 
a venture in Kingdom building. If this is to be done, it seems 
to me that three conditions must be met. 

First, all elements—including the so-called curricular and 
extra-curricular activities—must be integrally related to the pur- 
pose of the venture and correlated with other elements of the 
program. This condition is significant for the fields of literature, 
of mathematics, of economics, of psychology, of biology, of recrea- 
tion, and of all other interests of the college. 

Second, all administrators and faculty members must be 
actively and cooperatively concerned with the success of the 
entire venture. Any college leader who limits his interest to his 
major field without relating himself to the basic goal of the 
college, is likely to be an obstacle to the largest success of the 
enterprise. A college needs specialists, but the kind of venture 
here being discussed will be obstructed by extreme individualism. 

Third, there must be a close relationship between the total col- 
lege program and current human interests, problems, institutions, 
and communities. 

This third condition especially needs elaboration. It is easy to 
conceive a college campus which is characterized by happy Chris- 
tian fellowship, and which is also a miniature Kingdom of 
Heaven, but there is no certainty that such a campus will pre- 
pare students for effective service in the world of real life. Clois- 
tered experience may have its place, but alone it is insufficient 
and may easily be a handicap to a student’s future success. 
When a student finishes his ‘‘formal’’ education, he goes into 
some vocation in some community. If his experience of entering 
the vocation and the community is essentially that of a new birth, 
his new world may be to him but a ‘‘booming, buzzing, confu- 
sion.’’ Any college which would make its program a venture in 
Kingdom building must extend its campus out ‘‘ Where cross the 
crowded ways of life... .’’ 

The college that is engaged in a venture of Kingdom building 
will be guiding its students in church work, in leadership in non- 
ecclesiastical character-building agencies, in enterprises for com- 
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munity betterment in real-life communities, and in the larger 
movements to build a Christian world. Courses in history, litera- 
ture, economies, music, dramatics, and art, as well as the courses 
that are thought of as specifically religious, will be resources not 
just for use on some far-off, uncertain occasion, but for imme- 
diate utilization in meeting current personal and social issues. 
Most if not all that is done for and by the students will be done 
as a part of, not apart from, the world as it is. 

I have only sketched the idea which I wish to emphasize, but 
probably enough has been said to elicit the response : ‘‘ A Utopian 
dream.’’ Well, perhaps it is, but the world moves forward be- 
cause of dreams, if they be ‘‘dreams that harden into deeds.’’ 
And if you should ask me how anyone should go about making 
such a dream a reality, I should have to answer in this way: I do 
not know any way except to begin with the present situation, 
keep the goal clearly in mind, and with all available wisdom, 
courage, and persistence, go forward step by step, hoping to be 
able to say at the end, ‘‘ The dream is true.’’ 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
Mary E. Markley 


Secretary, United Lutheran Board of Education 


In this day of nationalism, Christian education needs to em- 
phasize as never before real Christian internationalism. One 
notable woman missionary leader of this country has pointed out 
within the last year that there has been only one real peace treaty 
—That one was proclaimed at Bethelehem more than 1900 years 
ago: ‘‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will 
to men.’’ 

The international emphasis of Christian education has for half 
a century been left largely to the initiative of students them- 
selves, who had a few wise leaders. Measured by its product— 
approximately 13,000 men and women who have sailed to foreign 
lands—this was a type of Christian education that gave informa- 
tion and instruction enough to produce the courage of meeting 
specific challenges. Measured by those who were detained in this 
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country for one reason or another, this education has kept alive 
in our country in part at least motivated enthusiasm for the for- 
eign mission enterprise. This phase of Christian education was 
the information, philosophy, and technics of Christian missions 
in non-Christian countries presented and practised by the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 

The Quadrennial Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment held in Indianapolis during the holiday season a year ago 
closed 50 years of history. With the eleventh general council of 
the Movement held in Oberlin, Ohio, in September, 1936, a new 
plan was entered upon. A Movement with a glorious history 
faces in a new way a new day. 

The SVM or Fellowship will remain autonomous so that 
the cause for which it stands may not be obscured. But it will 
no longer consider itself a separate student movement. It is a 
part of the World Student Christian Federation. This Federa- 
tion brings together 23 national student Christian movements 
enrolling in all 300,000 students and professors. Of this Fed- 
eration six other national movements are corresponding mem- 
bers. Since its creation in 1895 the WSCF has had a steadily 
growing influence. Today its Christian influence on students is 
one of the most potent factors for Christian internationalism. 
The SVM on the campus wishes to work integrally with the sev- 
eral Christian Associations and with the vigorous groups of 
Church students. It wishes therefore to have the understanding 
sympathy and whole-hearted cooperation and leadership to be 
found in the Council of Church Boards of Education, in college 
administrators, and in student pastors. 

According to the new procedure, the SVM will operate through 
a General Committee composed of the following representatives : 


A representative of the Student Division of the YMCA. 

A representative of the Student Division of the YWCA. 

Three representatives appointed by the University Com- 
mission of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

4. Three representatives of the Foreign Missions Conference 

of North America. 

5. Four senior members at large. 

6. The missionary secretary of the Student Christian 

Movement of Canada. 


ee el 
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7. Eight students—a. four Student Volunteers; b. two ap- 
pointed by National Intercollegiate Christian Council ; 
e. two at large. 

8. All members of the headquarters and travelling staffs of 

the Movement. 

9. Ex-officio members: Treasurer of the Movement; <Assist- 

ant Treasurer. 

The representatives of the University Commission of the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education are the Rev. Harvey C. 
Brown, D.D., Miss Lura E. Aspinwall and Miss Mary E. Markley. 
On the small Executive Committee the Council is represented 
by Miss Markley. Dr. John A. Mackay, President of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, is the chairman of both committees. A 
self-perpetuating Board of Trustees includes James M. Speers, 
Treasurer, John R. Mott, and nationally known Christian leaders 
in the field of education and in the Church. 

At the recent meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America the new procedures of the SVM were brought 
forcibly and effectively before the official Church leaders of the 
Foreign Mission enterprise. Interdenominational in character 
the Movement stresses the historic Catholic message of the 
Church. In addition the Movement will continue to help Boards 
find and cultivate those students specifically purposing to do 
Christian work abroad. 

On the campus of the Church-related college and of the Uni- 
versity the SVM will continue to reaffirm the universal character 
of the Christian task. It will continue to be interracial in or- 
ganization and attitude and it will continue to welcome the con- 
tributions of thought and culture of foreign students. The Move- 
ment emphasizes the truth that not only is Christianity a world 
religion, but that Christian education must give a world outlook 
to a student. The Movement insists that every student genera- 
tion shall be faced with the obligation of working toward a 
world Christian community. 

Educational material in the field of the mission of the Church 
is to be made available for students who should have general 
interest and for students who are facing choices and further 
training. For such educational material the International Mis- 
sionary Council, Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 
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the Missionary Education Movement, and the Council of Church 
Boards of Education should become reliable and dependable 
sources. The Intercollegian and Far Horizons will continue to 
be the journal of the Movement. The Rev. H. D. Bollinger is on 
the Editorial Committee. 

Active leadership of the SVM has been offered to a man who 
is qualified for the task. Under such leadership the Council of 
Church Boards of Education may enthusiastically give its co- 
operative encouragement to this fellowship in Christian education 
for a world Christian community. 


THE UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL FOR 
LIFE AND WORK, AMERICAN SECTION 


A. C. Zabriskie 


Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


No phenomena in the last ten years is more striking than the 
appearance of the totalitarian state, Communist and Fascist. Dic- 
tatorships are not new. But modern science has given contempo- 
rary dictators a power, and the ability to form the ideas and atti- 
tudes of every citizen, that no old dictator ever had. Inhabitants 
of remote villages in France were but little affected by Louis XIV. 
Today, in no remotest village of Russia, Germany, or Italy can 
anybody escape the constant influence of the ideas of Stalin, 
Hitler, or Mussolini. Controlled radio, press, movies, and schools 
make it possible for current dictators to form characters, especially 
youth. 

Forming characters has been the business of the Church. So, 
when you get a government that seeks to cultivate attitudes and 
ideas and activities of a sort different from those desired by 
Christianity a clash between the State and Church is inevitable. 
Even though compromises be reached, they are uneasy and im- 
permanent. So, inevitably, the great problem before continental 
Christians is the relation of Church to State and Community. 
And the same problem begins to appear in the United States. 

Men responsible for the Life and Work Movement determined to 
set in motion a great venture of cooperative scholarship on this 
problem. It divides itself into nine subsidiary questions. On each 
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of them, three basic papers have been written by conspicuously 
competent authorities. These papers have each been sent to about 
a hundred scholars throughout the world for most searching 
criticism, and rewritten in the light of these comments. Some 
papers have thus been scrutinized and rewritten as many as five 
times. These papers are to be published in nine volumes, one on 
each topic. It is hoped that some of them will be out before the 
world conference on Life and Work meets in Oxford next July, 
and the others in the fall. That conference, to which delegates 
will come from practically every Christian communion except the 
Roman, will concern itself with the relations of Church to State 
and Community. (It is worth noting that though Rome will send 
no official delegates to Oxford she is permitting some of her 
scholars to collaborate in preparing the papers. ) 

In addition a number of books of a more popular nature have 
been prepared which should be of very wide general use. 

‘*Churech, Community and State,’’ by J. H. Oldham (Harpers. 
Paper cover, 40¢), sets forth the main issues briefly and extremely 
well, stressing especially the conflict between Church and State 
in the region of education. It is much the best brief introduction 
to the whole set of problems, meaty, condensed, but clear. It is 
something everyone ought to read. 

‘**Christ’s Way and the World’s,’’ by Henry S. Leiper (Abing- 
don. 141 pages and book list. Paper cover, 65¢). Few men are 
as competent to write a very popular outline of the issues as Dr. 
Leiper, executive secretary of the American Section of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council on Life and Work. He has done a useful 
piece of work, one designed primarily for laymen with a very 
slight knowledge of the modern situation and of theology. 

‘‘The Church and the World Crisis,’’ by Charles H. Corbett 
(Universal Christian Council. 39 pages. Paper cover, 25¢). 
This book is designed for study groups. It is in outline form. 
There are six studies—A world in the throes of transformation; 
Is conscience supreme or is the State?; Education or regimenta- 
tion, free speech or censorship; What religion can contribute to 
economic justice and security; Can we have peace or must we 
have war?; The Church, its message and strategy. Each study is 
arranged into these sections: What the headlines tell (quotations 
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from newspaper headlines) ; The facts behind the headlines; The 
issues that confront Christians; Readings to illustrate the state of 
the world (quotations from competent spokesmen on the subjects 
involved—like Mussolini, the leaders of the German Church, 
scholars, observers) ; Readings to illustrate the issues confront- 
ing Christians; Questions for discussion. The quotations are 
exceedingly well chosen; the problems raised by the state of the 
world are presented very clearly; enough explanatory matter is 
presented in the readings. This booklet ought to prove extremely 
valuable for discussion groups of fairly mature young people and 
adults. And it is sure to awaken slumberers to the gravity of the 
situation at home and abroad. If a group were to use it, it would 
be advisable to have some of the members read Leiper’s book to 
gain more material. 

**Christianity—And Our World,’’ by John C. Bennett (Hazen 
Foundation. 64 pages. 50¢). This book is the best brief pres- 
entation I have seen of Christian philosophy as a guide to 
Christian living. It is written very concisely and clearly, avoid- 
ing technical terms and using simple, common words so that one is 
never in doubt as to what is meant. It deals with current issues of 
belief and practice. 

The first chapter is an excellent summary of the Christian 
faith. The second, which deals with ‘‘ Christian Ethies and Moral 
Confusion,’’ contains an admirable statement of ‘‘natural moral- 
ity,’’ as a basis for Christian morality. The third and fourth 
chapters have very trenchant critiques of Communism, Fascism 
and Unethical Capitalism as it exists today. The criticism of 
capitalism is more convincing than many extreme statements. It 
is just and avoids loose statements. All the critiques are balanced 
and foreeful. 

Any of these books can be obtained from the Universal Christian 
Council, 287 Fourth Avenue. They can all be secured in one 
packet for $1.25. 

In addition there are available two weighty books, ‘‘Church 
and State on the European Continent,’’ by Adolf Keller (Ep- 
worth Press. 366 pages. Bibliography and Indices. $2.00) 
and ‘‘Church and State in Contemporary America,’’ by William 
Adams Brown (Scribner’s. 299 pages. Appendices, Bibliog- 
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raphy and Index. $2.75). They are valuable works of research. 
Both are thoroughly documented, careful in statement, weighing 
the evidence judiciously. And they are interesting. Dr. Keller’s 
book, particularly, is written with verve and power. Though some 
of the detailed discussions of the situation in the smaller coun- 
tries move slowly, the story of what is happening in Russia, Ger. 
many and Italy, of the Concordats and other agreements reached, 
is fascinating. And most illuminating is his analysis of the dif- 
ferent ways in which Church and State are related. Nor will one 
forget quickly the pages wherein he analyzes the significance of 
the fact that in all the recent European revolutions, the ritual of 
revolution is elaborated before the dogma. It is a valuable study. 
Dr. Brown’s book is equally accurate. It is less vivid, dealing with 
less exciting situations ; nevertheless, very illuminating and worth 
while. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


Homer P. Rainey 
Director 


Among the many problems of American youth which our Com- 
mission has identified and is now studying, there is one which I 
have chosen to present briefly to you today. It is a very complex 
problem, but it seems to arise mainly out of the fact that youth 
are greatly confused about the values of life and are unable to 
find for themselves a satisfying philosophy of life which results 
in an impelling dynamic for living. Youth are confused because 
everyone else is confused about these things. 

Mr. Ortega, a Spanish philosopher, suggests a fundamental 
reason for this confusion. His analysis of the situation is that 
we are probably standing between two historical generations. 
He defines a generation as: ‘‘The changes in vital sensibility 
which are decisive in history, appear under the form of the gen- 
eration. A generation is not a handful of outstanding men, nor 
simply a mass of men; it resembles a new integration of the social 
body with its select minority and its gross multitude, launched 
upon the orbit of existence with a pre-established vital trajectory. 
The generation is a dynamic compromise between mass and indi- 
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vidual, and is the most important conception in history. It is, 
so to speak, the pivot responsible for the movements of historical 
evolution.”’ 

If Mr. Ortega’s analysis is correct, it offers a pertinent sugges- 
tion for liberal colleges. In terms of this analysis there is no 
more important function that the liberal college could perform 
than to aid American youth in their formulation of a new ‘‘vital 
sensibility’’ around which they can make a new orientation and 
build for themselves a satisfying philosophy of life. 
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Annual Report of the General 
Secretary for the Year 1936 


GOULD WICKEY 


Givine Lire A SprriruAL PURPOSE 


LL these years I have worked and lived with college men. 

They are intelligent, competent machines and attractive 
physically for a while. They get nerves at about fifty or go out 
by disease of the heart, kidneys, ete. They are not a very happy 
lot. They feel ineffective where they are needed most as good 
citizens because they have not been trained in ways that give 
spiritual purpose to their lives. They are not working for causes 
greater than themselves. They have no deep convictions that 
make them as a class willing to put up a fight and make sacrifices, 
real sacrifices in regard to matters of Church and State. They 
do not know enough in these regards to have convictions. They 
were never trained.’’ 

This quotation is from a letter written by a layman to the dean 
of his Alma Mater, urging that the university take a more defi- 
nite interest in the moral and spiritual welfare of the students. 
He is anxious that every college graduate be directed by a spiri- 
tual purpose so that he may face the problems of Chureh and 
State with certain convictions. 

Back of the programs and activities of our church boards of 
education is this same urgent desire that life may have a spiri- 
tual motive. The activities of this Council during the year 1936 
are a manifestation of this same objective. The purpose of this 
report is merely to narrate in organized form the service which 
your office has attempted. 


INVESTIGATION 


Search and research consume no small portion of time. Stu- 
dents from two universities and a state teachers college, univer- 
sity pastors, college presidents, secretaries of boards of education, 
and a representative of the American Youth Commission have 


requested data requiring search. Considerable time was given 
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to the preliminary manuscript of Dr. C. P. Shedd of Yale Uni- 
versity who is writing a history of the University Pastorate. 

As a basis for future steps, a study was made of the legislation 
in the various states regarding the taking of a religious census of 
students at state educational institutions. In only two states is 
there legislation which might be interpreted as prohibiting such 
a census. In other states where the census is not allowed it is 
merely the dictum of the state board of education or the state 
superintendent. 

The study of the problem of Evangelism in the seminaries was 
completed and the results published in CurRIsTIAN EDUCATION. 
This investigation awakened some seminaries with the result that 
seattered instructional materials are brought together into defi- 
nite courses. In other institutions more attention is given to this 
problem in the various courses. 

The National Survey of Courses in Bible and Religion in the 
American Colleges and Universities was also completed during 
the year. The personal reactions are most encouraging. Three 
state universities have requested advice from your office. Church 
boards of education have recognized it. Upon recommendation 
of the Standing Committee on Christian Education, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A., on June 1, 
1936, passed resolutions to the effect: 


That we highly commend those colleges offering required 
Biblical and religious courses for this far-reaching service to 
their students, and advise that where needed their depart- 
ments of Bible and religion be strengthened in personnel 
and curricula, and that these courses be supplemented by 
the maintenance of suitable campus and faculty attitudes 
and activities, to the end that the college campus be a con- 
sistent Christian community in teaching and life; and 

That we strongly urge those colleges not requiring Bibli- 
eal and religious courses to give courses in Bible and re- 
ligion as advantageous a place in their curricula as any other 
courses, and include them in their requirements for gradu- 
ation ; and, 

That we urge all state institutions to cooperate fully in 
giving credit for courses in Bible and religion from Schools 
of Religion, Bible Colleges or other organizations in which 
the standards of work done is the same as required by the 
institutions granting the credit. 
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That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the presidents 
of all Presbyterian colleges, to all independent colleges and 
universities in which the Presbyterian Church has organized 
religious work; and to the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, requesting the Boards to transmit a copy to each 
of their colleges. 


Of this Survey, three thousand reprints were obtained for 
distribution to the institutions cooperating in the study and to 
individuals. One thousand were obtained by a layman inter- 
ested in the work. Catholic and Protestant church papers, maga- 
zines, and the Literary Digest called attention to phases of the 
study. 

The Survey cost about $1,200, not including the time of your 
secretary. The expense was cared for by interested laymen who 
wish their names withheld. 


COOPERATION 


This Council is a venture in cooperation in the field of Christian 
higher education. Your office assisted in calling the attention of 
the church workers at universities to the Lakeside Conference 
held during the summer of 1936, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 

The National Association of Biblical Instructors invited your 
secretary to speak to them on the Survey and in addition they 
devoted a whole session to the findings of the Survey. This 
office supplied them with some unpublished data. 

The Triennial Conference of Church Workers at Universities 
held its meeting at Chicago Theological Seminary, December 
29-31, 1936. Your office sent out letters, registration cards, and 
printed programs to 1463 addresses. This Conference is a child 
of the Council and should be given every consideration. 

The Conference expressed its appreciation in the following 
statement and recommendations: 


‘We express our appreciation for the splendid coopera- 
tion given us by the office of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education through the general secretary, Dr. Gould 
Wickey. Recognizing the value of continued cooperation 
and counsel of the University Commission and the executive 
office of the Council, we recommend, 
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1. Closer cooperation between the executive committee of 
the Triennial Conference and the University Commission of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

2. The inclusion in Christian Education magazine of a 
larger body of material written and designed for the specific 
problems of university church workers.’’ 


PRESENTATION 


The cause of Christian higher education was presented by your 
secretary at the meeting of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, the Indiana Council on Religion in Higher Edu- 
eation, the Council of Church Workers at the University of Ne- 
braska. Your secretary was special preacher at a large state 
college and a prominent private university. 

As a representative of the Council, your secretary attended the 
meetings of the American Council on Education, the National 
Conference on Education and Radio, the Council of Editors of 
Religious Press, the American Association of Theological Schools, 
and the Council for Clinical Training of Theological Students. 
Of the latter organization he was made an associate member. 

By appointment of the president of the Council, Dr. W. D. 
Brown, general secretary, Board of Christian Education, Re- 
formed Chureh in America, represented the Council at the meet- 
ing of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ held at Asbury 
Park, December 9-11, 1936. 


PUBLICATION 


Perhaps the most significant work done by the Council is the 
publication of the Journal of Christian Higher Education. It is 
issued five times a year, with a total of four hundred pages and 
is priced at only $1.50. Nowhere can a volume of such size be 
obtained at such reasonable price on this most important subject. 
In every issue there are articles which are considered worth the 
year’s subscription. Five articles were reprinted by other maga- 
zines. Forty-five hundred reprints were made of four articles. 
Church boards of education can spend money to no better effect 
than to place CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon in the hands of all their 
pastors at college and university centers. 
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3ut publication is not limited to the printed page. The Coun- 
cil at its 1936 meeting authorized the executive committee to 
function as a Committee on Radio. Extended interviews were 
held with representatives of the industry and with Dr. Frank 
Goodman, executive secretary of the Committee on National Re- 
ligious Radio. With the approval of our committee, the Com- 
mittee on National Religious Radio was asked to represent us in 
the attempt to obtain time for national broadcasts. After care- 
ful consideration, it was deemed wise at this time to have the 
office of the Committee on National Religious Radio secure the 
consent of speakers already listed on national programs to speak 
on the subject of Christian education or to allow their periods to 
be used for this purpose by other speakers. 

It is a pleasure to report three national broadeasts to be given 
in the near future. On January 17 at 10 a.m., Dr. Ralph Sock- 
man speaks on ‘‘ Keeping out of the Jungle,’’ with 43 stations in 
the hook-up. On January 24 at 4 p.m., Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, 
substituting for Dr. Harry Fosdick in Sunday Vespers, speaks 
on ‘‘The Necessity of Christian Eduecation,’’ with 52 stations in 
the chain. On February 6 at 8 a.m., with 30 stations associated, 
Dr. Alfred Grant Walton speaks on Religion in Education in the 
series of ‘‘The Church in the World Today.’’ The courtesy of 
the National Broadcasting Company is greatly appreciated. Also 
speakers on other chains have promised your office to speak on 
Christian education. 

Civilization is at the cross-roads. Whither she goes will de- 
pend to a large degree upon the educational forces of America. 
Christianity has a contribution to make in the directing of civili- 
zation along a way of certainty and progress. Christian higher 
education can produce the leadership essential for the perpetuity 
of Christian ideals. The radio is the most effective way of reach- 
ing the millions of unreached through the printed page. The 
Council of Church Boards of Education should have the sum of 
five thousand dollars to spend annually on Christian higher edu- 
cation and the radio. 


ASPIRATION 


In his inaugural address, delivered November 18, 1936, Right 
Reverend Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic University 
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of America, while speaking of the policy of his university said, 
‘We seek the light from the truth of God.’’ The world is in 
darkness, morally and spiritually. There is one source of light 
whence the larkness may be dispelled, and that is ‘‘the truth of 
God.’’ By this Light, the minds of men will be enlightened, 
their emotions directed, and their wills strengthened. Through 
the inspiration of that Truth, programs of education will be con- 
cerned with the whole man in the whole of life. Nothing less 
than this dare be the aspiration of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education. 
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The Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education 


JANUARY 13, 1937 
Morning Session 


Called to order by its president, H. MeA. Robinson, General 
Secretary, the Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Chureh, U. S. A., the Council of Chureh Boards of Education 
met in its twenty-sixth annual session at the Mayflower, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 13, 1937. The devotions were conducted 
by the Rey. C. P. Proudfit, General Secretary, Board of Educa- 
tion, United Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. A. C. Christie, President, International Association of 
Radiologists, and President, Board of Trustees, American Uni- 
versity, welcomed the Council to Washington and spoke on the 
importance of placing religion in education. 

Secretary Wickey announced that three organizations had be- 
come members of the Council and presented the following indi- 
viduals, named by their groups as their official representatives : 


The American Association of Theological Schools 


President A. A. Brown, Drew University and president of the 
Association ; Dean L. H. Larimer, Hamma Divinity School ; Presi- 
dent C. E. Forlines, Westminster Theological Seminary; Presi- 
dent G. W. Richards, the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States; and Dean L. J. Sherrill, executive 
secretary of the Association. 

The Triennial Conference of Church Workers in Universities and 
Colleges 

Rev. G. L. Collins, Madison, Wis., Rev. C. E. Durham, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Rev. N. C. Fetter, Cambridge, Mass., Rev. A. L. Klair, 
Morgantown, W. Va., and Rev. J. C. McLeod, Alfred, N. Y. 

The International Council of Religious Education 

Dr. F. L. Knapp and Mary Alice Jones of the Council’s staff ; 

Dr. J. S. Armentrout, Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
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TWENTY-SIXTtTH ANNUAL MEETING 


terian Church, U. 8. A., Prof. E. R. Bartlett, DePauw University, 
and Dr. H. I. Donnelly, Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The treasurer’s report, as audited, showed a substantial bal- 
ance in spite of the decreased incomes of the constituent boards 
of education. The illness of the treasurer, President H. I. Stahr, 
Hood College, was noted with a resolution of regret and good 
wishes. 

The General Secretary presented his report, which was received 
with marked interest. 

The report of the Executive Committee was unanimously ap- 
proved seriatim and as a whole, as follows: 

1. That Gould Wickey be reelected General Secretary in 
accordance with the arrangement with the Board of Education 
of the United Lutheran Church and at the same salary, with 
appreciation for his faithful and efficient service. 

2. That the President of the Council write a letter formally 
expressing the appreciation of the Council to the Lutheran Board 
of Education for its contribution to the cause of Christian higher 
education through its release of part of the time of its executive 
secretary, Gould Wickey. 

3. That the Council approve the budget of $7,895 for 1937 as 
presented by Secretary Wickey, and that the Executive Commit- 
tee be authorized to make such adjustments in the budget as may 
be necessary and as the income may permit. 

4, That the expense of individuals representing the Council 
at various meetings be allowed. 

5. That the Council expresses its preference for the place of 
meeting for 1938 as in territory between Pittsburgh and Chicago. 

The conference of Executive Secretaries presented, through 
the Recording Secretary, F. W. Stephenson, the following recom- 
mendations which were adopted: 

1, That a religious census in American colleges and universities 
be taken by the office of the Council, provided funds can be found 
to finance it. 

2. That the Council authorizes its chairman to appoint a Com- 
mittee of three or five to draft suitable resolution to be presented 


to certain national Foundations. 
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3. That the General Secretary be instructed to make a study of 
the various Foundations in America which might be approached 
in the interests of the cause of Christian higher education. 

4. Whereas, It is reported to the Council of Church Boards of 
Education that a Preaching Mission to colleges and universities 
is proposed for 1938, and 

Whereas, The constituent Boards of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education have organized religious work at most of 
these institutions, and 

Whereas, It is desirable that the work of these agencies 
should be correlated with the plans of such a Preaching Mission, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Council of Church 
Boards of Education offer its cooperation and the facilities of its 
office in such efforts for deepening the spiritual life of our 
students. 

d. That the Council authorizes the General Secretary to call a 
conference of the Executive Secretaries of the constituent boards 
to consider ways and means for cooperative action in reaching 
the public mind in behalf of the cause of Christian Education. 

The Chairman appointed the following Committee on Nomina- 
tions: W. D. Brown, H. H. Sweets, and J. C. K. Preus. 

The general theme, ‘‘ Christian Education in the Present World 
Situation,’’ was discussed by several individuals in a series of 
ten-minute papers, as follows: 

Prof. A. C. Zabriskie, representing the American Section, The 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work. 

Rev. H. D. Bollinger, Chairman, National Commission on Uni- 
versity Work (paper read by Dr. Frank Leavell). 

Dr. E. E. Rall, Chairman, National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges. 

Dr. H. P. Rainey, Director, American Youth Commission, 
American Council on Education. 

Dr. F. L. Knapp, Director of Leadership Education, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 

Dr. L. J. Sherrill, Executive Secretary, American Association 
of Theological Schools. 

Dr. Mary E. Markley, Member, Executive Committee, Student 
Volunteer Movement. 
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Dr. H. M. Robinson, President of the Council, deferred reading 
his presidential address. 

The Nominating Committee presented its report which was 
adopted by the General Secretary casting the unanimous ballot 
of the Council for the following officers: 

President: F. C. Eiselen 

Vice-President: F. W. Padelford 

Secretary: F. W. Stephenson 

Treasurer: H. I. Stahr 
Additional Members of the Executive Committee: H. M. Robin- 
son, A. R. Keppel, a Member, National Commission, Church-Re- 
lated Colleges, and the Chairman, the National Commission on 
University Work. 

The interest of the Hazen Foundation was recognized by suit- 
able action, and the General Secretary was directed to prepare 
memorials for W. V. Bovard, former secretary of the Board of 
Education, Methodist Episcopal Church; J. E. Bradford, secre- 
tary, Board of Education, United Presbyterian Church, and H. O. 
Pritchard, secretary, Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, 
who had been most active in the work of the Council but were 
ealled during the past year to the Council of the Eternal. 

The Council was adjourned after prayer by the new president, 
F. C. Eiselen. 


ANNUAL MEETING NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHURCH- 
RELATED COLLEGES 


Afternoon Session 

Under the auspices of the National Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges the afternoon session was called to order by 
Chairman E. E. Rall, in connection with a radio broadeast in the 
form of a triologue, participated in by Chairman Rall, Vice- 
chairman E. V. Stanford, and the General Secretary, Gould 
Wickey. 

The program consisted of addresses on vital subjects affecting 
the curriculum of the church-related college. Professor Karl F. 
Herzfeld, the Catholic University of America, spoke on ‘‘The 
Natural Sciences and Religion.’’ ‘‘Psychology and Religion’’ 
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was the subject of Professor J. E. Bentley, The American Uni- 
versity, who substituted on an hour’s notice for Dr. Henry C., 
Link, director of the Psychological Service Center of New York 
City. Professor Charles F, Sanders, Gettysburg College, read a 
paper on ‘‘Philosophy and Religion.’’ The addresses elicited 
many questions. 

The General Secretary briefly described the work of his office 
for the year which included: increasing the membership from 
about 45 to 263; addresses at nine colleges in eight states; two 
regional conferences at Asheville, N. C., and Des Moines, Iowa; 
editing nine issues of the Educational News Bulletin; preparing 
and distributing a folder entitled, ‘‘ After High School’’ to the 
extent of 22,500 in member colleges; securing radio broadcasts 
in behalf of Christian higher education ; and writing articles. 

The Executive Committee presented two recommendations 
which were unanimously adopted: 

1. That Dr. Gould Wickey be elected as General Secretary for 
another year in accordance with the agreement with the Council 
of Chureh Boards of Education. 

2. That Dr. Gould Wickey be elected treasurer in connection 
with his other duties. 

3. That the budget for $3,500 as presented by the General Sec- 
retary be approved, subject to any changes which may be neces- 
sary and authorized by the Executive Committee. 

4. That in view of the large membership of the Conference, the 
Conference express its preference for the place of the next meet- 
ing as being west of Pittsburgh. 

The Committee on Nominations, composed of R. E. Tulloss, 
W. J. Davidson, D. M. Galliher, as selected by the Executive 
Committee, presented the following recommendations which were 
unanimously adopted: 

1. As members of the National Commission for the term expir- 
ing 1940: 


Daniel M. Galliher, Providence College 
Edward E. Rall, North Central College 


2. As representative on the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education: 
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Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 


3. As officers of the National Commission and of the National 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges: 


Chairman: Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College 
Vice-Chairman: Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville College 
Seeretary: Henry H. Sweets, Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Treasurer: Gould Wickey, General Secretary 


Additional members of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
mission : 


Edward E. Rall, North Central College 
Frank H. Leavell, Southern Baptist Convention 


The Conference expressed its appreciation to the National 
Broadcasting Company, through its local station, for the courtesy 
of the broadcast in connection with the meeting of the Confer- 
ence. 

The Special Committee on Policy and Program, under the chair- 


manship of President Ralph W. Lloyd, presented its report, 
which was received and adopted, for guidance in directing the 
work of the Conference in the future. 


Evening Session 


Under the auspices of both the Council and the Conference a 
mass meeting was held at 8:00 p.m. with a crowded auditorium. 
The American University Chorus, under the direction of James 
L. McLain, pleased the audience with twenty-five minutes of 
song. Secretary Wickey read a letter from President Roosevelt. 
Doctor John A. Mackay, president, Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, addressed the conference on ‘‘Christianity and Culture.’’ 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, professor of philosophy, the Catholic 
University of America, spoke on ‘‘God and Country.’’ 

President E. E. Rall presided and introduced F. C. Eiselen as 
the new president of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, and E. V. Stanford, as the new chairman of the National 


Conference of Church-Related Colleges. 
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Radio Broadcast on Christian 
Higher Education 


HROUGH the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Com- 

pany, the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges 
opened its annual meeting at the Mayflower, Washington, D. C., 
on January 13, 1937, with a fifteen minute broadeast arranged 
as a triologue between three officers. The broadcast follows: 

Chairman Rall: The Annual Meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Church-Related Colleges will come to order. With a large 
majority of the Catholic and Protestant. colleges and universities 
of America members of this National Conference, we are met in 
gratitude for the confidence which these institutions manifest in 
our program and policy. It is customary for a chairman to give 
some sort of a presidential address, but today we have the privi- 
lege of a radio broadeast through the courtesy of the local station 
WMAL of the National Broadcasting Company. And instead of 
one person giving this broadcast, we have decided to have a trio- 
logue between your chairman, your vice-chairman, President E. 
V. Stanford of Villanova College, and your General Secretary, 
Dr. Gould Wickey. 

President Stanford, the Catholic colleges and universities of 
America are interested in the work of this National Conference. 
Would you eare to give us your opinion as to why they are inter- 
ested ? 

President Stanford: Well, Mr. Chairman, the Catholic colleges 
are interested for the same reason that the Protestant colleges are 
interested. We do not expect to get any large sum of money 
from a financial campaign which this conference might under- 
take. We believe in the basic aims and objectives of this confer- 
ence. In fact, Mr Chairman, I would like to read the statement 
of these objectives as approved at the meeting of this Conference 
last January in New York City: 

1. To be an agency through which all liberal arts colleges in the 
United States directly or indirectly related to Christian churches 
may unite in one movement. 
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2. To give emphasis to the fundamental place of religion in 
education (especially at the college level), (a) in the formulation 
of a Christian philosophy of life, (b) in the development of Chris- 
tian character in the individual, and (c) in the establishment of a 
Christian social order. 


3. To point out and to stress the vital place the church-related 
college holds in American education. 


4. To point out and to stress the vital needs for such institutions 
free from complete control of the state. 


5. To study and to encourage as far as may be feasible coopera- 
tion and coordination within the group of church-related colleges. 

6. To provide an effective and continuous program of publicity 
(a) setting forth clearly the philosophy and principles underlying 
the church-related college, and (b) stating adequately the obliga- 
tions of the church-related college to and its claims upon the 
church, its youth, and the public. 


Dr. Gould Wickey: Mr. Chairman, before you get a chance to 
ask me a question, I would like to ask you one. Father Stanford 
just spoke of the importance of recognizing the place of religion 
in education. Is this conference peculiar in this respect? Is it 
possible that all educators do not believe in such a basic principle? 
Have not some very significant statements been made by outstand- 
ing American citizens? 

Chairman Rall: Dr. Wickey, you asked me three questions at 
once, to which I think I can give one answer. I would say in a 
certain respect this conference is peculiar in its conviction that 
religion has an essential place in education. Some time ago there 
gathered during the summer at a prominent university a group 
of educators who discussed general education; its nature, scope 
and methods. And yet in all their discussion they did not men- 
tion religion. It is necessary that this conference re-emphasize 
this principle which the fathers of this country recognized and 
which has always been acknowledged by great minds. Let me 
read a few statements along this line: 

President W. O. Thompson, of the Ohio State University, once 
said : ‘‘I express the deep conviction that the Church will make a 
mistake if it loosens its hold on its colleges. A control which con- 
serves the things for which these institutions were founded and 
assures their loyalty to moral and religious ideals seems of the 
first importance. ’’ 
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Roger Babson, the well-known authority on business conditions 

and economics, says: ‘‘The safety of our sons and daughters as 
they go out on the streets this very night is due to the influence of 
the preachers rather than to the influence of the policemen and 
law-makers. Yes, the safety of our nation, including all groups, 
depends on Christian education.’’ Appended to his special letter 
under date of January 4, 1937, in connection with the Babson 
teports, Mr. Babson says, ‘‘One thing more: Use your influ- 
ence to have your children and grandchildren attend a small 
eollege of high standing, one to which your denomination con- 
tributes. Avoid big colleges, especially those ‘popular’ colleges 
which have thrown religion out the window.”’ 

The late Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, wrote: ‘‘ Exclude religion from education and you have 
no foundation upon which to build moral character.”’ 

President Stanford: Dr. Wickey, are there not many people who 
hold that education is not the primary concern of the Church, 
that it conflicts with the missionary purpose of the Church? 

Dr. Wickey: There are some who apparently do not see that the 
educational program of the Church must be integrated and cor- 
related with and complementary to the missionary program. 
Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on Christian Education says very 
clearly, ‘‘The primary mission of the Church is Christian Educa- 
tion.’’ No one desires to minimize missionary zeal. When mis- 
sionary zeal and activity cease, something vital has left the life of 
the Church. But missionary programs concern the growth and 
expansion of the Church, while education concerns the very life 
of the Chureh. Destroy the Church’s educational program and 
principles, and you cut the heart out of the Church. Together 
with the Church’s growth and development has stood the Chris- 
tian school. The medium whereby the Church has always trans- 
mitted its faith and its principles in education. The fathers of 
the Church as well as the pioneers of this country considered no 
sacrifice too great in order to establish Christian schools. They 
believed ‘‘the right instruction of youth is a matter in which 
Christ and all the world are concerned.’’ It seems to me these 
great souls of the past as they look to the Church of today have 
the solution for our problems. 
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Chairman Rall: Dr. Wickey, your mention of sacrifices causes 
me to ask you whether you believe the Church is justified in main- 
taining colleges when citizens are taxed for the support of state 
colleges and universities ? 

Dr. Wickey: Chairman Rall, that is a very crucial question you 
have asked. It is one which many American citizens are asking. 
If you think of a Church college as merely one more educational 
institution, I would answer emphatically in the negative. But I 
contend that a church college does more than give the students a 
mass of information and prepare them for various occupations and 
professions. A Church college teaches certain ideas and ideals 
most vital to our modern civilization. Sometime ago, I was 
stirred while reading an address of William Allen White, deliv- 
ered before the Kansas Council of Church Colleges. I shall read 
a few sentences from that address: ‘‘If Christianity is to survive 
it must survive in an environment made by Christian leaders. It 
cannot survive in the atmosphere that is thickening with modern 
paganism. Out of that paganism come the crass ideals of the 
tyrants. . . . And don’t think America is free of that atmosphere. 
We are still the land of liberty, ‘The land of the free and the home 
of the brave.’ But unless the free are brave, they will no longer 
be free. Unless those who believe in a Christian civilization are 
willing to sacrifice of their good, hard-earned cash to educate 
Christian leaders, they will find in a few generations that their 
dream has vanished, that tyranny with its hard and fast, ruthless 
rules of life will be substituted for the good life... . It is nota 
question so much of churches and preachers, as it is of colleges 
that will make leaders who will create a world in which churches 
can thrive, leaders in all walks of life, in all callings and profes- 
sions. If American churchmen fail to support the kind of col- 
leges that turn out Christian leaders, American life under another 
leadership soon will close the churches.’’ Chairman Rall, the 
conditions to which Mr. White refers constitute the most serious 
problem in the whole field of education. We believe that the 
chureh-related college, when true to its heritage, is the battle- 
ground of freedom today. The state has a right to maintain its 
own colleges and universities, but when all educational policies are 
subject to the control of politics and state legislatures, then the 
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American people have before them a crucial problem. In 
America education dare not become ‘hackneyed, impersonal and 
morally neutral’; professors dare not become ‘hopelessly timid’; 
the success of the classroom must not ‘depend on pussyfooting.’ 

President Stanford: Mr. Chairman, before this broadcast ceases 
I would like to ask Dr. Wickey if he thinks the Church college 
fulfills its full responsibility when it offers or requires certain 
religion courses for graduation. 

Dr. Wickey: There is a growing interest in the study of religion 
in colleges and universities. The results of a national survey, 
which I was privileged to direct, during the past year show that 
91% of all non-tax-supported colleges and universities in America 
have some requirement in the field of religion for graduation. The 
church colleges offer an average of 22 semester hours, while state 
institutions offer an average of 4 semester hours. While this is 
encouraging, it must not be forgotten that the influence of the 
Church college should not cease with the offering of formal courses 
in religion. There is the influence of the religious principles and 
practice of the teaching staff. Their religious beliefs emerge in 
their teaching of all subjects in the curriculum. The significance 
of this emergence is that in these non-religious courses the stu- 
dent’s faith is likely to be disturbed. Studies indicate that both 
in high school and in colleges and universities, the most disturbing 
courses are in the biological and physical sciences. It is because 
of this situation that, I believe, the church college has not fulfilled 
its responsibility by merely providing for some courses in religion. 
The whole curriculum should breathe the spirit of religion. Mr. 
Chairman, it is the responsibility of all church colleges to see to 
it that the truth of God may, as Dr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector 
of the Catholic University of America, says, ‘‘send down its glow 
of faith and its confidence of hope into every branch, major and 
auxiliary,’’ that is taught in their halls. 

Chairman Rall: I am sure that I express the heartfelt thanks of 
the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges to the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company, through its local station WMAL, 
for the privilege of this broadcast in behalf of the cause of Chris- 
tian higher education. 
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